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BY MARY E. 


DRIFTWOOD. 


PALGRAVE, 





OLIVER HAD AN UNEXPECTED VIEW OF HER, WALKING TOWARDS THE PARK BESIDE SIR ROGER. 


CHAPTER VI1.—AN INVITATION. 


HEN Maidie appeared on the scene next 
morning she found Oliver standing by 
the breakfast table, with an open letter in 

his hand. Self-contained though he was, his 
face betrayed that he was excited and pleased ; 
and as his sister came in, with dew-draggled 
skirts and a basket of late mushrooms in her 
hand, he turned eagerly to her, his manner full 
of suppressed excitement. 


** Maidie, look here,” he cried. ‘‘ It’s all to 


your credit and no mistake! Don’t you remem- 
ber that I said there was no earthly use in putting 





—that—in the ‘Times, and you insisted on our 
doing so? Well, you were right, and I was an 
ass, for here is the result!” He brandished a 
letter before her—a letter written in a sprawling 
hand, beginning, ‘‘ My dear young Cousin,” and 
with an address, ‘‘99 Eccleston Square,” in 
conspicuous scarlet letters at the top. 

Maidie flung down her basket and snatched 
at theletter. ‘‘ Who can have written to us?” 
she cried, gazing eagerly at it. ‘‘ I didn’t know 
we had a cousin in the wide world, except those 
funny old spinsters that you and I once stayed 
with at Scarborough. I can’t imagine who it’s 
from !” 
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** Read, and you will see,” said Oliver, whose 
mind had already travelled past the stage of 
surprise at the fact of an unknown cousin’s 
existence, and reached some more practically 
interesting points thereon contingent. 


‘““My dear young Cousin,” read Maidie 
aloud ; ‘‘ Your father may have spoken to you 
of his kinsman Roger Martinford, though I 
must own that the intercourse between us, for 
these twenty years past, has been of the scanti- 
est. But if circumstances had happened to 
bring us across one another after your [here 
were two words carefully obliterated, and ‘‘ of 
late years,” written over them] —I daresay we 
should have been good friends again. And 
it is time now to let bygones be bygones, 
especially as I am grieved to see that your 
father has gone the way of all men. Poor Bat 
Graham—he was younger than I, and quite as 
hearty ; I should have betted on him as the 
better life. 

‘* But that is not what I wanted to say. It 
is this—I’ve an old acquaintance at the club who 
tells me all the gossip of the West Riding ; and 
I’ve heard through him that—well, not to mince 
matters, your father has left precious little behind 
him, and that there’s /wo of you to provide for. 
I remember well when you were born, there was 
quite a fuss and jollification; but—well, cir- 
cumstances were not altogether pleasant then 
between your father and me, and I never set 
eyes on you, nor knew even that your poor 
mother had had a daughter born afterwards. 
She must be a big girl by now—almost a young 
lady—I wonder if she or you take after your 
mother the most. Poor Rosamond was very 
fair, with the sweetest blue eyes—but that’s not 
to the point neither. What I’ve got to say is, 
that neither my wife nor [ should like to think 
of Bat Graham’s son and daughter being in 
difficulties for a start in life—so what you are 
to do, cousin (I can’t remember your name. 
It should have been Roger, had things been as 
they were once between your father and me), is 
to pack up your traps and bring your sister along 
with you and come and pay us a good visit in 
Eccleston Square. We've no children of our 
own (worse luck !), and the house is large, and 
you'll be welcome to make it your headquarters 
for as long as you please. 
can’t find a stool for you somewhere, for I’ve a 
deal of interest (though I say it); and whatever 
your future is, it will do you no harm to have 
started from Roger Martinford’s. 

‘* And as regards the young lady, Lady 
Martinford bids me say that she is prepared to 
take a kind interest in her, and to look after her 
welfare in every way. Young miss isn’t to ex- 
pect much gavety in Eccleston Square (my lady 
says); but there are more solid advantages, 
which she hopes your sister values more highly 
than she does frivolity and amusement, and of 
these she can promise her abundance under her 
roof, as well as such good advice and careful 
spiritual training as she herself will do her best 
to give her. There! I think that’s my wife’s 


It will be hard if I . 
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message precisely as she gave it me—and tell 
the lassie, on my own account, she shall have 
a hearty welcome; and if she’s got a pretty 
face and likes a bit of fun, I daresay she and | 
shall manage to get a spree just once in a blue 
moon. She mustn’t be afraid, tell her, of my 
lady, or think she is coming to a nunnery ! 

** Let us hear when to expect you, for come 
you must. I'll take no denial. 

** Yours truly, 
**ROGER MARTINFORD.” 


‘* Weli, what do you think of that?” cried 
Oliver, as his sister, having finished the 
letter, looked up. ‘* Hasn’t it come in the very 
nick of time? Could anything possibly be 
more lucky for us?” 

Maidie, however, made a wry face and 
drummed her foot on the floor. 

**Oh! but I don’t think we’ll go,” she said. 
**] daresay the old gentleman is all very 
nice ; but that wife of his—I don’t believe she’s 
the sort for me. And it would be much 
jollier to be in lodgings, Noll—we should be so 
free and independent, and able to do as we like. 
I could begin studying for the stage at once. 
Please, I should like lodgings far the best.” 

‘*T daresay you would,” returned Oliver, 
‘* till we got there! No, no, Maidie, even you 
might see that this is simply the rarest piece of 
good fortune, and we must catch at it and be 
thankful. I’ve often heard of Sir Roger 
Martinford—he’s a railway director, and chair- 
man of two or three big companies, and an 
influential fellow all round. If he takes me in 
hand and gives me a start, I’m bound to get on.” 

** You'll just have to grovel under his feet 
and lose all your independence. J call it the 
poorest thing to do,” pouted Maidie. 

Oliver laughed. ‘‘ Not I!” he said. ‘* York- 
shire grit takes a good deal to rub it away. If 
he'll give me a leg up, I'll soon make a way for 
myself and be beholden to nobody—you see if | 
don’t.” 

Maidie picked up the letter again, and looked 
askance at Lady Martinford’s message. ‘It 
may be all very well for you,” she persisted ; 
‘the advantages are plain enough as far as you 
are concerned. But this Lady Martinford— 
I’m as sure as sure that she won’t like me, and 
I’m perfectly certain I shan’t like her. She’s 
evidently one of your strict, pious sort, who 
think everything’s wrong that’s the least scrap 
pleasant or amusing, and who spend all their 
time going round to prayer-meetings and 
working-parties. And when she finds out that 
I mean to be an actress, she'll turn me out of 
doors.” 

Oliver, however, had plenty to say about the 
absurdity of forming prejudices against people 
before one had ever seen them, and other good 
advice to give of the most obvious and undeni- 
able sort. His quiet persistence and firm 
common-sense gradually bore down his sister’s 
fitful, unreasoning opposition, and brought her 
to a state of reluctant acquiescence. 

Before the morning was far advanced Oliver 
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might have been seen riding over to Ripon, to 
catch the midday post. There were two letters 
in his pocket—one from himself to Sir Roger 
Martinford, gratefully accepting his invitation ; 
and a stiff awkward little note from Maidie to 
the baronet’s wife, in which she expressed her- 
self as willing to come with her brother. No 
pressure from Oliver would induce her to say 
she was glad. 


CHAPTER VII.—SHOAL WATER. 


T is very difficult—upon an ordinary and sur- 
face view—to discover why some men get 
on in life and others do not. Talent, alone, 

does not do it; neither do moral qualities. 
Men don’t prosper and rise only because they 
are gifted and clever, nor only because they 
are honest and worthy. Again and again we 
see a brilliant man making a fiasco of his career, 
and a steady, well-principled man never rising 
above the humblest desk in the office or place 
inthe shop. It almost seems—looking upon the 
surface of things--as if the ‘‘getting on” 
quality were a gift by itself—something neither 
intellectual nor moral—which has to be received, 
not acquired; with which some are born and 
others are not. Perception has to do with it; 


and tact; so has that instinct which teaches a 
man what will ‘‘ pay”—how to make himself 
acceptable—what is the right time to say and 
do, and what the right things to say and do at 
Perhaps the homely word ‘‘ gump- 


that time. 
tion”—a word unrecognised by Skeat, but 
which could be ill-spared from the English 
tongue—best expresses the quality, or com- 
bination of qualities, which makes people 
prosper and succeed. If you have got your 
own way to make in life—if, when your educa- 
tion is finished, you have not got a ready- 
made path to set your feet upon—you will be 
prosperous and come to the front if you possess 
gumption ; if you do not possess gumption you 
will not. 

Six months in London had made it clear to 
those interested in Oliver Graham, and not less 
so to that young man himself, that he was one 
of the men born to get on and to make his way 
successfully. Sir Roger Martinford had been as 
good as his word, and had proved, moreover, 
that his powers of helping were not less than 
he had boasted them to be. He had found 
Oliver a berth in a City mercantile house—in 
a newly established firm of keen young business 
men, who were making their way with mingled 
daring and discretion and were alive to all pos- 
sibilities and keen to turn to advantage whatever 
talent and industry came within their ken. 
Oliver Graham, with his gentlemanly manners, 
his clear head, discreet tongue, and observant 
eye, found a chance, ere long, of making himself 
recognised, by the heads of the firm, as a useful 
man. He soon became a person to be reckoned 
with among his brother clerks, and a man who 
could be trusted and used by his employers. 
Sir Roger had no cause, for one moment, to 
feel that he had made a mistake in recommend- 


ing his young kinsman to Messrs. Mackenzie 
and Sedge. 

Yet, despite this claim on his good graces, 
Oliver Graham was a greater favourite with his 
hostess than with bluff Sir Roger, who was a 
curious specimen of a country gentleman in the 
wrong place, and to whose noisy, rollicking 
tastes the quiet, demure young man was by no 
means akin. When rather cross, Sir Roger 
called Oliver a ‘‘milksop” ; when badly out of 
temper, he pronounced him ‘‘sly.” Still he 
was always civil to his young cousin, and, as a 
rule, friendly in an offhand sort of way. 

With Lady Martinford, on the other hand, 
**dear Oliver” was a prime favourite. During 
the three or four weeks of his stay in her house 
he was never in the way and never out of it; 
and, with a nice discernment, he perceived at 
once when the moment had come for offering to 
remove himself to lodgings ; taking care to run 
no risk of making that fatal mistake of out 
staying his welcome. A couple of rooms in a 
lodging-house in a neighbouring street, kept 
by a former housemaid of Lady Martinford’s 
and carrying that lady’s sanction as ‘‘ most 
respectable,” were found for him, and old Sally 
gleaned a few happy days while ‘*‘ redding them 
up” for her dear master Oliver’s inhabiting. 

When the time came for him to settle him- 
self in his lodgings, Marjory was formally invited 
to make her home with the Martinfords. Sir 
Roger, with whom the girl had become as 
marked a favourite as her brother was with his 
wife, insisted on it ; and if Lady Martinford had 
her doubts as to the scheme, she thought fit to 
keep them to herself. She was a personage 
great upon committees and with a passion for 
keeping charitable accounts ; and we know that 
both these laudable pursuits entail labour and 
correspondence. Maidie was to act as her 
secretary, and in return was to be treated as a 
daughter and to be taken into society under the 
wing of Lady Martinford, or ‘‘ Aunt Matilda,” 
as she elected to be called by her young cousins. 
An allowance which London girls would think 
moderate enough, but which, to Maidie’s un- 
accustomed eyes, appeared a mine of wealth, 
was made her for dress and pocket-money ; and 
she was to have old Sally as her maid. 

For both brother and sister it seemed like a 
perfect arrangement. Our friend Oliver, when 
he looked round his neat, if poky, sitting-room, 
or started forth, with keen zest and interest, to 
his daily work, and thought of Maidie’s com- 
fortable quarters in the Square hard by— with 
her treasures from the Wyke all displayed 
around her and old Sally bustling about to give 
her a sense of home—with that good-natured 
**Uncle Roger ” to make much of her, and that 
dignified ‘‘ Aunt Matilda” to take her out 
driving and introduce her to a bevy of unexcep- 
tionable aquaintances—felt that he and his sister 
were indeed prospered folks. It was almost 
past belief the way in which their difficulties 
had been removed. It seemed sometimes 
almost too good to be true that the cloud of 
anxiety and uncertainty should have melted 
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away and a path full of hope and promise 
should lie so clear ahead. 

Such was Oliver’s frame of mind for the first 
few months of his London life; but his bliss 
soon began to be clouded and the element of 
worry and anxiety to creep into it again. He 
became gradually conscious that things were 
not going well in Eccleston Square. As time 
passed on he often found Maidie with a dark- 
ling or else tearful face, and Aunt Matilda wear- 
ing a certain pucker in the brow and drawn look 
about the lips which were sure signs of annoy- 
ance and displeasure. 

One evening, when he had been invited to 
dinner, it gradually dawned upon him that there 
must have been a regular battle going on. Sir 
Roger’s red face was several shades redder 
than usual, and he was more than commonly 
talkative and jocose; but all the time was 
watching his wife furtively out of the corner 
of his eye. Lady Martinford sat in her place 
like a statue, hardly opening her lips except to 
eat; while Maidie, who came down late, had, 
it was evident, barely recovered from a violent 
fit of crying, and kept sniffing and sighing and 
casting rueful glances in her brother’s direction, 
such as made him feel profoundly uncomfortable. 
Once too he caught a look passing between Sir 
Roger and the girl—a glance of appeal on her 
part, of half comic encouragement on his— 
which gave a fresh turn to his uneasiness, and 
increased it yet more. 

Whatever the fracas, however, had been, 
Oliver was not required or invited to hear the 
details of it. Nothing was said, in his presence, 
to show that there had been any family jars ; so 
all he could do was to try and forget the dis- 
turbance and hope for the best. 

But it was not many weeks later that, one 
evening, when he came to Eccleston Square, he 
found himself waylaid by Maidie on his way 
upstairs, dragged into a little study on the 
ground floor, and there made to listen to a 
regular outpouring of griefs, anger, and com- 
plaints. Little things and big came tumbling 
out in wild confusion and mingled with such 
gusts of sobbing as made the recital more 
incoherent still. 

Maidie couldn’t bear it any longer—she 
always Anew she should hate Aunt Matilda, but 
she was worse—a thousand times worse—than 
she could ever have imagined! She was always 
at her about the way she talked—she didn’t like 
anything the least bit pretty and wouldn’t let 
her do her hair as other people did—she was 
for ever preaching long sermons, beginning, 
** When / was a girl, my dear Marjory ”—she 
called a hat (such a duck of a hat it was—and 
Mrs. Dangerfield said it was quite the right 
thing and perfectly sweet) ‘‘ loud,” and forbade 
its ever being worn again, and it was quite new 
and cost ever such a lot; it was all out of sheer 
spite because she (Maidie) looked pretty in it 
and Uncle Roger had told her so when the old 
cat could hear—and she had nothing to do, and 
the house was like a prison, and each day was 
as long as a week, and life wasn’t bearable 


unless things were made different, and—-and— 
Oliver must do something to make her happier, 
or she should run away from home, or drown 
herself off the Embankment, she Anew she 
should! 

Here Maidie’s high-pitched, insistent voice 
broke down. She flung herself into Sir Roger's 
great chair, hid her face on the arm, and cried 
with convulsive, noisy sobs, like a passionate 
child. 

Oliver stood by, feeling exceedingly uncom- 
fortable. So his worst fears were coming true ! 
The fear which he had not put into words, even 
to himself, was realised—Maidie’s new home 
was not a success. She was not happy in it; 
and if not happy, it went without saying that 
she was not good. 

He stood waiting till her sobs should subside 
and she should be able to listen to him, racking 
his brains, meanwhile, to think what arguments, 
threats, or promises he could bring to bear 
which would be likely to make even the smallest 
impression on this wilful being. His anger 
rose as he stood watching her and thinking 
how impracticable she was; and when at last 
the storm subsided he gave her such a scolding 
as, for the moment, awed and subdued even her 
rebellious spirit. She listened to him without 
attempting much reply, and—if she made no 
promise of amendment—at least kept silence 
when at the close of his lecture he entreated 
her to show a little common sense and to re- 
member that, if she quarrelled with the Martin- 
fords and lost the comfortable home they gave 
her, the only alternative would be to take a 
place (if she could get one!) as a nursery 
governess or mother’s help-—a prospect at which 
Maidie shuddered. 

The very plain speaking appeared to take 
effect ; and for some time after this storm there 
was peace, at any rate on the surface of things ; 
but Oliver (whose power of observation was one 
of his strongest points) noticed, from time to 
time, indications of the way that the current was 
setting, which kept his uneasiness awake. 

Little things that dropped from Maidie’s lips 
made it evident that a craving for amusement 
and excitement was the dominant note of her 
mind; and his instinct told him that if she 
could not get pleasure in legitimate ways she 
would infallibly take it in illegimate ones. The 
theatre and all belonging to it were, he knew, 
detested and tabooed by Lady Martinford, who 
never went to plays of any sort or kind. How 
came it to pass, then, that Maidie was so well 
posted up in all the plays that were going? 
Something dropped, once, from the girl’s lips 
about Uncle Roger’s having taken her to a 
theatre; but when he—Oliver—began to ques- 
tion her about it, within the possible hearing 
of Lady Martinford, she flashed a half-angry, 
half-terrified look at him, and made further 
speech impossible by flying to the piano and 
playing her noisiest pieces throughout the rest 
of the evening. 

But what most of all kept Oliver anxious 
was the looks and demeanour of Maidie herself. 
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She was growing up with startling rapidity, 
and developing from a raw angular girl into a 
tall splendid-looking woman. Her beauty, too, 
of face as well as of form, was developing in an 
unmistakable fashion. Her masses of dark 
hair, brilliant complexion, and great flashing 
black eyes were all extremely handsome ; and 
these natural adornments, accentuated and 
made the most of by a style in dress which— 
despite all Lady Martinford’s objections— 
was distinctly oufré, made her, wherever she 
went, a striking personality. People nudged 
each other and turned their heads to look after 
her, as she walked with her free and easy air 
along the streets. Oliver had once an unex- 
pected view of her—himself unperceived—walk- 
ing towards the Park beside Sir Roger, clad in 
a white dress and huge black velvet hat, and 
with a scarlet parasol over her shoulder ; and 
the vision gave him a shock of mingled feelings 
which was in itself a revelation. 

The next quarter whence came signs of 
brewing trouble was Aunt Matilda herself. 
One day she sent a note round to Oliver’s 
lodgings, asking him to come and see her at 
an unusual hour. He hastened, with some in- 
ward qualms, to obey, and found that the good 
lady had summoned him, at a time when she 
knew Maidie would be out walking with her 
uncle, to speak to him about her. With a 
very grave face she informed him that his 
sister was making a set of most undesirable 
friends, in the persons of a fast and ‘‘ objec- 
tionable” Mrs. Cosmo Dangerfield and her not 
more desirable daughters. Maidie had, by an 
unlucky chance, come across these people, had 
struck up an acquaintance, and was growing 
very intimate with them. She was constantly 
at their house, where there was a great deal 
going on; and they not only invited her there, 
but also took her with them to parties and 
entertainments, many of which were of a very 
fast description. 

Lady Martinford said she had remonstrated 
with Marjory again and again, and done every- 
thing short of definitely forbidding her to go 
to Cadogan Place; but all in vain. She now 
requested Oliver to speak to his sister and try 
to induce her to drop her undesirable friends. 

Oliver did speak, as strongly as he could ; 
and again, for the moment, Maidie seemed 
impressed. She cried and clung to her 
brother, and told him that if he only knew how 
dull her life was, and how miserable she felt, 
he wouldn’t have the heart to forbid her to see 
something of the only people who were kind to 
her and did a little to make her feel less lonely 
and unhappy. But she would—yes, she really 
woul’—see less of the Dangerfields, since 
Oliver disliked them, if only, on/y dear Noll 
would promise that, the very moment he could 
afford it, he would take her away from this 
dreary house and have her and Sally to live 
with him. She wouldn’t mind how small : 
place it was, or how scrubbily they had to live ! 
It would make all the difference if only she had 
the hope before her of being at last set free 





from prison and enabled to begin studying for 
the stage. 

Oliver, at his wits’ end, made a conditional 
promise, and went away feeling both angry and 
discouraged. It was certainly very hard that, 
just when he was needing to concentrate all his 
energies on the work of making his own way in 
life, he should be worried and distracted by the 
vagaries of this troublesome, impracticable 
sister of his, who did not know when she was 
well off and was bent on making herself a dead 
weight round his neck. 

He had the uncomfortable feeling of living 
over a volcano ; and this feeling was heightened 
by another interview, with Maidie for its sub- 
ject, which fell to his lot that same evening. 

He had finished his supper and was sitting 
by the window smoking and watching the 
passers-by, when he saw his old nurse come 
timidly along the pavement, holding a large 
umbrella nervously round the middle and 
peering up at the numbers on the doors with 
an anxious face. No amount of going about 
with her young mistress had sufficed to cure 
Sally of her terror of the London streets. Only 
some errand of the most pressing nature could 
have impelled her to venture forth alone. 

Oliver went to the door and beckoned her in. 
She clutched his hand with a gasp of relief, 
but uttered no word till they were safe in his 
little sitting-room with the door shut. 

‘*Master Oliver, dear,” she said, when he 
had seated her safely in his only arm-chair, 
**T’ve slipped out unbeknownst-like, when 
them folks downstairs thought as I had gone 
my ways tobed. I did want for to speak to ’ee, 
Master Oliver—and ’tis aboot my dear young 
lady, as ye’ll be guessing.” 

‘* What has Maidie been after now ?—Some- 
thing wrong and foolish I'll be bound ! ” growled 
Oliver, as Sally paused to fumble nervously at 
her bonnet-strings. 

**Well, foolish it may be, dearie, but we 
must mind as she’s young and light-hearted, 
and hasn’t never known a mother’s care. She 
do want her bit of fun, and she don’t see as 
there’s things as must be gi’en up for to please 
the folks as she lives wi’. If ve would speak to 
her, very gentle-like, Master Oliver, and tell 
her as she mustn’t be out till the small hours, 
my lady knowing naught about it—it don’t 
look seemly, and there’s them in the house as 
guesses, and they do throw it up agin’ me— 
she might mind ye, Master Oliver. Not as I 
care one farden for their clavering tongues; I'd 
bear a deal more nor ¢hat for my darling; but 
I’m no favourite downstairs, Master Oliver—I’m 
not o’ their sort and can’t stomach some o’ their 
ways ; and as sure as I does summat to offend 
them, they throws out hints as how they’ll tell 
my lady o’ Miss Graham’s doings, and what 
time she comed home o’ such and such a night, 
and—and a lot more—and oh, it do keep me on 
thorns, Master Oliver, and whiles I don’t know 
whativer will come to my poor brain. She’s that 
wilful she won't listen to a word as one says. 
But she might mind you, if ye do go the right 
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way to work, wi’ the guidance o’ Providence, 
Master Oliver.” 

‘Do you mean to tell me, Sally, that Miss 
Marjory has been out in the evening, without 
her ladyship’s leave?” Oliver stood over the 
old woman pale and angry. ‘If so, who on 
earth let her in? I know she is not allowed to 
have a latch-key.” 

‘‘’* Twas me as done it, Master Oliver,” whim- 
pered poor old Sally. ‘‘I did slip downstairs 


to her meetings and Sir Roger do dine at his 
club, it be lonesome for Miss Maidie all by her- 
self in that grand house, Master Oliver. If she 
do take the chanst o’ it for to go to her friends, 
who can blame her? I thought as I did ought 
to tell ye, so as ye might warn her, but ye 
won’t be too hard upon her—ye’ll mind all the 
drawbacks as she’s had, poor lamb? And she 
mustn’t know as I’ve been a-tellin’ on her 

she’d never forgive me. Ye must only talk in 





““] DID WANT TO SPEAK TO 'EE, MASTER OLIVER, AND ‘TIS ABOOT MY DEAK YOUNG LADY.” 


again, in my stocking feet, when iverybody 
was asleep, and waited for her in the dining- 
room.” 

‘*And what o’clock was it when she came 
home ?” 

Sally sobbed. ‘‘’Twere a wee bit later nor it 
should have been, I’ll own,” she said evasively. 
‘* But Miss Maidie she were as fashed as any- 
body—and ’twere Mrs. Dangerfield’s fault, she 
said, not hers; she were dying to get away—it 
shouldn’t never happen again.” 

** And has it ?” demanded Oliver. 

‘Only once or—or it may be twice,” owned 
Sally. ‘* Those nights as her ladyship do go 


a general sort of a way aboot how young ladies 
should behave theirsels’, d’ye mind, my lad ? sé 

Sally, despite her deprecating looks, received 
a sharp lecture from her young master about 
the weakness—nay, wickedness—of encourag- 
ing Maidie in her escapades, by abetting her in 
this manner. When he had said his say he 
guided her, meek and trembling, back to 
Eccleston Square, and would have tried, there 
and then, to have a serious talk with his sister, 
but he found that she was gone to a lecture 
with Lady Martinford. He was obliged to lay 
by his wrath and his lecture till the earliest 
convenient occasion. 
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CHAPTER VIII.—A CRISIS. 


HAT it is very difficult for people of one 
generation to enter into the likings and 
points of view of the succeeding one, is a 

commonplace which becomes acutely uncom- 
monplace when put to the test of every fresh 
experience. There are, however, certain funda- 
mental tastes which, it may be taken for 
granted, are common to young people of every 
generation, and on which those who have to 
provide for their pleasure and well-being feel 
they have a prescriptive right to reckon. One 
of these is a desire for the companionship of 
other young people of similar age and standing. 

Lady Martinford was very certain about this. 
It was her honest desire to do her best by the 
young woman whom chance had sent her to 
befriend, and to make her happy, according to 
her own views ; and in doing what in her lay 
to provide Marjory with ‘‘ young friends,” she 
felt convinced that she was on the right tack. 
Only, unfortunately, to the conditions that 
these friends should be of Marjory’s age and 
standing, she added another—of her own sex 
as well—and this, in Marjory’s eyes, was a fatal 
mistake. 

There was one girl in particular whom Lady 
Martinford had selected as a nice companion 
for her young cousin, and who—being herself 
mildly willing—was ere long installed as the 
latter’s ‘‘ friend.” She was a fair-haired dam- 
sel, named Sylvia Ross, just out of the school- 
room, faultlessly neat in her dress and im- 
maculate in her manners—a contrast in every 
way to untidy, impulsive, often gauche Maidie. 
Still, having absolutely no corners of her own, 
she was the better able to accommodate herself 
to the very prominent ones of her companion ; 
and being ‘‘a very sweet girl,” as Lady Mar- 
tinford described her, and the daughter of that 
lady’s earliest school friend, she was quite 
willing to act the part of Marjory’s companion, 
and to come and ‘‘ play” with her whenever 
required. 

Maidie was periodically invited to spend the 
evening with Sylvia Ross, when the latter’s 
parents were dining out, and—being glad of 
any change—went generally with tolerable 
willingness ; though to play halma and listen 
to a recital of the doings and sayings of her 
hostess’s seven brothers was not a wildly excit- 
ing form of dissipation. 

One day in April a neat little lilac missive 
came, from Sylvia, for ‘‘ dear Marjory,” inviting 
her for the following evening. It was soon 
after Easter and the London season was just 
getting into full swing. At the hour of a 
quarter to eight Maidie duly departed, in a cab, 
with the footman on the box. She was clad 
in white muslin and wore her splendid mane of 
black hair twisted up in a sort of compromise 
between the smooth coils that Aunt Matilda 
approved of and the wild mop that Maidie 
herself affected. The girlish contours of her 
simple frock and plainly dressed head were in 
odd contrast with the striking colouring and 
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fully developed outlines of the handsome, dis- 
contented face that looked forth from the cab 
window, as the four-wheeler rattled and bumped 
its way along the square. Maidie stared wist- 
fully at the various dining-room windows light- 
ing up; at the ladies coming forth from open 
front doors in many-hued opera-cloaks, and 
scudding across the pavement to their car- 
riages ; at the pairs of beings decked forth 
in shiny white shirt fronts and squash hats, 
in exquisitely curled fringes and sparkling 
diamond drops, who whirled by in broughams 
and hansoms on their way to dinner-parties. 
The girl looked and looked with all her great 
dark eyes ; and at every passing token of the 
gay world into which she longed to enter, the 
expression of mingled discontent and defiance 
deepened on her face. 

Half-past eleven had just struck when 
Maidie’s figure flitted up the steps again, and 
her hand gave a cautious pull at the bell. It 
was not a late hour for returning, as fashionable 
hours go ; but after a #/e-d-té/e evening between 
two young ladies was of surprising lateness. 
For an occasion of the sort to have been sc 
much prolonged would seem to imply a great 
deal of conversational power or an excessive 
delight in each other’s society. Maidie laughed 
as she reflected what dear friends she and Sylvia 
Ross must appear to be! But she trusted that 
—if Aunt Matilda should be still awake, and 
heard the bell—it would seem reason enough 
to pass muster ! 

She expected to be let in by the old butler, 
very sleepy, and rather cross at being kept up 
beyond his usual hour, and with a bedroom- 
candlestick in his hand. What were her feel- 
ings when, as the door opened, Lady Martin- 
ford’s figure, clad in a voluminous crimson 
dressing-gown, and her head adorned with a 
marvellous compromise between a night-cap 
and an evening head-dress, stood revealed. 

For a moment Marjory shrank back; then 
pulled herself together and tried to pass into 
the house with her usual half-insolent coolness. 
Lady Martinford, too, had started back, with a 
face of utter astonishment, though her surprise 
came from a different source. 

The gas-light fell full on the girl’s figure as 
she stepped into the hall, and displayed—a 
transformed Maidie! The sober brown shawl, 
in which she had gone out, had disappeared, 
and in its place was a showy scarlet opera-cloak, 
edged with swansdown. This cloak had 
slipped back from her shoulders and showed 
her white neck, bare and adorned with a flashing 
necklace. Her hair was drawn up high on her 
head (and none but young ladies fresh from 
the schoolroom, with whom this transformation 
has just taken place, know what a change it 
makes !) and dressed with loops of Roman 
pearls and white flowers, in the most extrava- 
gant edition of the prevailing fashion. In 
place of the plain white ribbon which Lady 
Martinford’s taste decreed to be the only suit- 
able adornment for a girl ‘‘ not introduced,” a 
glowing scarf was twisted round her slim waist ; 
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and there were other small additions to her 
attire, such as only a woman’s eye would 
discriminate, but which all helped to make up 
the transformed Maidie who burst upon her 
relative’s startled gaze. Excitement and enjoy- 
ment had brightened the girl’s brilliant eyes and 
deepened the colour in her always glowing 
cheeks ; giving her almost the effect of being 
rouged. Her dress was at last in harmony 





LADY MARTINFORD’S FIGURE, CLAD IN A VOLUMINOUS CRIMSON 
DRESSING-GUWN, STOOD REVEALED. 


with her face ; she was no longer a raw, sulky- 
looking, glowering girl, but a startlingly hand- 
some, showy, brilliant woman, whose style of 
beauty, if somewhat garish, was patent to all 
beholders. 

Lady Martinford fairly gasped, and her 
mouth opened and shut itself again with an 
inarticulate sound expressive of the most com- 
plete amazement. Had she come face to face 
with a ghost she could hardly have looked more 
stupefied. 

Marjory gave a little laugh of sheer delight. 
Here was Aunt Matilda, ‘‘struck all of a 
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heap!” It was “oo delicious to get so un- 
biassed a testimony to the effect of her changed 
appearance! She drew herself up and swept 
past like a garrison marching out with the 
honours of war. 

** I’m not a ghost, Aunt Matilda,” she cried, 
in her most staccato voice. ‘I’m real flesh 
and blood, I assure you—nothing more nor 
less! Good-night.” 

She pulled the cloak up over her shoulders, 
and made a movement towards the stairs. But 
the sight of the culprit thus escaping woke 
Lady Martinford from her stupefaction ; and the 
mocking, impertinent speech stirred again the 
flood of anger which astonishment had for the 
moment arrested. She had not been sitting in 
the dining-room for an hour past, waiting for 
Marjory, to let her off now without a word! 
She closed the front door, and signed to the 
girl to follow her back into the room she had 
just left. 

For a moment Maidie hesitated whether to 
disregard the summons, run upstairs to her 
bedroom, and lock herself in. But—‘‘ Here’s 
the grand row at last,” she thought to herself. 
‘*It was bound to come sometime-—I may as 
well get it over to-night! It’s liberty or death 
now, and no mistake! ‘No surrender’ is the 
word for me!” 

Nothing could have looked more defiant than 
did Marjory, as she swept after her cousin 
into the dining-room. The flashing glances 
with which she followed Lady Martinford’s 
movements, as the latter turned up the gas 
and seated herself deliberately in a_ chair, 
might have daunted anyone sensitive to such 
influences. The wide, bare space of the great 
dining-table, covered with its red baize, lay, 
like a neutral ground, between the combatants. 

** Marjory, I ask, where have you been, anc 
what has kept you out till nearly midnight?” 
Lady Martinford’s voice was always deep and 
slow; it came now with almost funereal 
solemnity which half frightened her hearer, 
half made her inclined to titter. 

‘*T’ve been to dinner with Sylvia Ross, — 
you know that well enough.” 

‘*Have you spent the entire evening with 
her?” 

Marjory shrugged her shoulders. There 
was no use in equivocating. ‘‘ I should have 
thought that question was hardly worth ask- 
ing,” she responded coolly. 

‘*Then, where have you been besides ?” 

‘IT went on to the Dangerfields’, and they 
took me with them to a party.” 

** Having first bedizened you with all that 
finery ?” 

To that question Maidie vouchsafed no reply 
beyond a disdainful glance. ‘‘ Bedizened, in- 
deed! what a way to speak!” was her thought. 
She shut her eyes, for a moment, and conjured 
up again the vision which those eyes had 
met, on a sudden view caught of herself in a 
long mirror in the house where she had lately 
been ; and that vision was a sufficient answer. 

When she looked up again, it was to find 
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herself being scanned from head to foot in a 
contemptuous survey. 

‘You look like nothing in the world but a 
third-rate actress,” was the judgment pro- 
nounced in those deep rolling tones. 

** Why, how in the world can you tell, Aunt 
Matilda? I thought that you believed every- 
thing to do with the stage wicked and ungodly, 
and that you had never been inside a theatre 
in your lite?” Marjory’s tone was a mixture 
of insolence and innocence, indescribably pro- 
voking. 

‘* Marjory, you are most impertinent. It is 
possible to know the style of actresses without 
going to the theatre,” answered Lady Martin- 
ford, still majestically. ‘‘Am I to understand, 
then, that you left the house to which I had 
sent you to spend the evening, and, without my 
knowledge or leave, went to one at which you 
knew that I disapprove of your visiting ?—and 
not only that, but let these people take you to 
an entertainment somewhere else, after dressing 
you up in that most improper manner ? ” 

‘It’s not improper,” broke in Maidie, with 
childish vehemence. ‘‘ I’m nearly nineteen, and 
it’s a wicked shame that I should not be allowed 
to wear decent clothes and go about like other 
girls! Nobody was ever treated like me 
before!” 

Lady Martinford went on as if she had not 
heard. ‘‘Such conduct is nothing less than 
scandalous. If any reason, beyond your utter 
want of ladylike manners and the childishness 
of your tastes and ideas, were needed for my 
refusing to let you go fully into society at 
present, you have now given me one. A girl 
who can be both deceitful and disobedient is 
no better than a child, and must be treated as 
such. I was amazed at hearing, on my return 
home with your uncle, at a quarter-past ten 
precisely, that you had not yet returned. In 
spite of a bad headache, I resolved to sit up for 
you myself—and I regard it as nothing short of 
Providential that I did so, in order that your 
unworthy conduct might be nipped in the bud.” 

*‘In the bud ?” thought Marjory to herself. 
“The old cat has no idea how many times I 
have done it already ! ” 

**T shall send for your brother the first thing 
to-morrow morning,” pursued Lady Martinford, 
“‘and tell him the whole story ; and he and | 
shall decide together what punishment it is 
fitting that you should receive.” 

‘Punishment ?” cried Maidie, with something 
between a laugh and a sob. “I’ve never 
been punished in my whole life, and I'm not 
going to begin now! And I’ll not have you 
sending for Oliver and telling him long stories 
about me, when it’s all your fault! Why don’t 
you let me have a little fun and pleasure like 
other girls? It’s because I’m mewed up here, 
with nothing to wear, and nothing to do, and 
nothing to look forward to, that I do these 
things that you don’t like. I don’t want to 
deceive you—it’s a lot of trouble !—but some 
pleasure I mus? have, or I shall go crazy ; and if 
you won't give it to me, I must get it for 
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myself, that’s all! Don’t you see? 
you understand ?” 

Maidie swept her arms through the air and 
clasped them on her breast with a passionate 
gesture. Her throat was half-stifled with 
gathering sobs, and her whole frame trembled 
with excitement. She was on the edge of one 
of her wild gusts of passion, and needed to be 
shielded from herself, rather than stirred to 
more vehement anger. But Lady Martinford 
had had no experience of beings like Marjory 
Graham, the balance of whose nerves is always 
an unstable one, and who need to be protected 
and strengthened by the less sensitive natures 
around them. She looked at the quivering 
creature, on the other side of the table, with 
her cold stare, and said, in the same impassive 
voice: ‘*‘ You will take off those gewgaws, 
Marjory, before you leave this room; and | 
shall return them to Mrs. Dangerfield at the 
earliest possible hour, with a—a suztadble note. 
And you will take your breakfast in your bed- 
room, and consider yourself forbidden to leave 
it until I send for you. I shall consult Oliver 
as to the terms on which it will be possible for 
Sir Roger and myself to allow you to remain 
under our roof. Were it not for your brother’s 
sake, who has shown himself so unlike you, 
in all ways, and so worthy of our help and 
countenance, I would not keep you here for 
another day, after such underhand behaviour. 
I have long feared and suspected that you 
were untrustworthy, and possessed no genuine 
spiritual enlightenment or sympathy with what 
is good, and now I snow it. There must be 
a great change if we are to retain you as an 
inmate of our family circle and to look upon 
you as a daughter of the house.” 

‘*A daughter of the house ?—I wouldn't be 
your daughter, no, not if I was to be paid 
millions for it!” screamed Maidie, her parts of 
speech forsaking her in her furious excitement. 
‘‘And I’m not going to be locked up in my 
room as if I were in prison and treated like a 
naughty child! It’s because you w7// treat me 
as a baby instead of a—a young lady, as I am, 
that we are so—so miserable together. And | 
won’t allow you to send for Oliver—I'll go to 
him myself and tell him all about it, and make 
him see it’s no use leaving me here and telling 
me to behave myself—it’s more than flesh and 
blood can stand, and I won’t bear it any 
longer—I can’t! I abhor living here, and I’m 
so wretched I should like to drown myself ; 
and I should have run away long ago if it 
hadn’t been for Uncle Roger’s being kind and 
jolly; but he’s that frightened of you he daren’t 
call his soul his own, and scarcely ever dares— 
oh, I’d best be off before I say anything more— 
I don’t want to make it hot for Azm/ Good- 
night, Aunt Ma—Lady Martinford, I mean! 
I’m going to live with Oliver and be trained for 
an actress ; and I'll not be beholden to you any 
longer—no, not for another day, nor hour, nor 
minute—so there /”’ 

With a grand gesture Maidie drew her scarlet 
cloak about her and sailed out of the room. 
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Stupefaction had again seized Lady Martinford 
—as well it might at this violent outburst !— 
and she sat dumb, without a rejoinder to make. 
But when the sound of Maidie’s footsteps in 
the hall showed that the girl was not proceed- 
ing towards the stairs, as she ought to have 
been, but was turning in the other direction, 
Lady Martinford rallied her forces and hurried 
in pursuit. 

Marjory had wrapped herself in a large dark 
cloak, which covered her from head to foot, 
and was in the act of selecting the biggest 
umbrella from the stand. Her aunt was almost 
terrified by the wild look on the girl’s face—it 
was deadly pale now, and looked pinched and 
drawn—and the fierce glitter in her eyes. 

‘*What are you—where are you she 
faltered, then put out her hand. ‘‘ Marjory, 
leave off this folly, and come up to bed at 
once.” 

But Marjory sprang at the door, opened it 
wide, looked over her shoulder and laughed in 
Lady Martinford’s face, then flung it shut 
behind her, with a bang that echoed through 
the house, and was gone. 


” 





CHAPTER IX.—WHAT NEXT? 


ADY MARTINFORD’S first instinct, it 
4 must be confessed, when her nerves had 
rallied from the shock of Marjory’s tem- 
pestuous exit, was to go upstairs to bed as if 
nothing had happened. Roger was so foolish 
over that terrible girl, and spoilt her so out- 
rageously! He would refuse to credit the 
story of her scandalous behaviour, and the 
incredible things she had said; and would be 
sure to make a fuss and vow it was all her 
his wife’s—fault. But Maidie, departing, had 
slammed the door loud enough to awaken the 
Seven Sleepers— and besides, it was not possible 
to allow a girl to disappear, in such fashion, in 
the middle of the night, out of a respectable 
house, and leave her to her own devices—how- 
ever entirely she might have departed of her 
own free will! Neither would it do to send 
Simpson after her ; for, of course, the servants 
should, if possible, know nothing about it. So 
Sir Roger had to be hauled —by moral force— 
out of bed, and sent round to Oliver’s lodgings, 


whence he returned very sleepy and cross, to ° 


say that Marjory was there all right, and 
Oliver sent his love and a thousand apologies 
for her behaviour, and would come, the first thing 
in the morning, to see his aunt and consult upon 
what was best to be done. 

“Oliver ought to have brought her back the 
moment she set foot in the house,” said Lady 
Martinford sharply. 

“*H’m!” replied her husband ; ‘‘ I should like 
to see the man who could bring that young 
woman anywhere that she doesn’t choose to go 

-or the woman either, for the matter of that! 
She’s the wilfulest piece of goods / ever came 
across.” 

“*I trust, Roger, that you will see one 
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woman who can/” replied his wife, with 
dignity. ‘‘I should be sorry to suppose myself 
incapable of curbing the follies of a headstrong 
girl. If you will only be good enough to give 
me a free hand, and not interfere and undo all 
my work by your foolish indulgence, I will 
undertake to bring Marjory to her senses ina 
very short time.” 

Lady Martinford was, however, not destined 
to try the effect of a ‘‘ free hand” upon Maidie 
Graham. Oliver, though heartily angry with 
his sister and distressed beyond words at the 
ingratitude she had shown, had the clear- 
sightedness to know when a thing is possible 
and when it is not. To force the unreasonable, 
wilful Maidie back to Eccleston Square would 
merely be, he could see, to provoke a series of 
fresh follies, and another and worse catastrophe 
by way of climax. Clearly it would be wisest 
to accept the inevitable—however inconvenient 
and annoying—and to provide Marjory with a 
home elsewhere, where her vagaries would at 
least be less offensive, because subject to less 
severe scrutiny. 

The house where Oliver lodged was not 
prepared to receive a young lady for a per- 
manent inmate; but some tiny lodgings were 
found in another street not far off, and here 
Maidie was to instal herself, with old Sally as 
attendant and chaperon. Circumstances had 
just made it possible for Oliver to do this, 
through an unexpected acquisition of about two 
hundred pounds a year. His father’s affairs 
had at length been wound up, and, through 
careful management on the part of the family 
solicitor, this small portion had been saved out 
of the general collapse. The pleasant intelli- 
gence had come, in a soberly triumphant letter 
from Mr. Lockwood to his young client, only 
the day before the mutiny in Eccleston Square ; 
and welcome news had it been to Oliver 
Graham. He was already beginning to work 
his way up with his firm, and glimpses of a 
possible partnership now and then showed 
themselves in the distance, not too visionary 
and unreal for the practical-minded Oliver to 
take heed of them. To havea little capital ready 
to offer for investment, should a chance arise, 
brought that possibility definitely nearer. 

It was indeed hard to have to waive his own 
claims on his father’s money, and to sacrifice so 
good a chance in order to make a provision for 
this provoking, thoughtless sister of his, who 
seemed to care for nothing in the world but 
getting her own way, and was determined to be 
a clog round his neck. It was in no heroic 
spirit, but inspired only by the grimmest and 
most grudging common sense, that Oliver 
relinquished the promising destination which he 
had planned for his small inheritance, and told 
Maidie that he would let her have the use of it, 
for so long as she ‘‘ behaved herself ” and no 
longer. He was very willing to be condoled 
with and pitied by Aunt Matilda over the sacri- 
fice he was thus called on to make, though 
obliged, mildly but respectfully, to decline to 
alter his intentions, when his relative held up 
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her hands in horror at the plan proposed, and 
protested that to let a girl of nineteen live alone 
in lodgings, with no better chaperon than her 
old nurse, was an unheard-of thing to do. 

‘*You must find some nice eligible family, 
living m a quiet neighbourhood, who would 
take Marjory as a paying guest or boarder at 
so much a year,” decreed Lady Martinford, in 
her most dictatorial tones. ‘‘ There are plenty 
of nice widowed ladies, with elderly daughters, 
who do that kind of thing for a moderate sum. 
Hampstead is a likely neighbourhood, and a 
healthy one. My friend Mrs. Comberbatch has 
a large acquaintance there and thereabouts. 
She may, very probably, be able to hear of a 
suitable family. I will write at once and ask 
her to begin looking about. Marjory must go 
and live at Hampstead, Oliver.” 

Oliver laughed outright. ‘‘ Marjory a paying 
guest in a quiet family? My dear aunt, a bull 
in a china-shop would be nothing to it! No, 
that kind of thing is out of the question. Do 
please believe me when I say so.” 

‘* Well,” said Lady Martinford, returning to 
the charge, ‘‘ if you are determined, then, not to 
try my plan, it seems to me there is no alter- 
native but for you, Oliver, to find some other 
lodgings and have your sister to live with you. 
She would, at any rate, be then under some 
control; and the world, at least, would have 
nothing to say against us. Plainly, you must 
do that.” 

But Oliver shook his head, and his face 
assumed its most dogged look. ‘‘ That won’t 
do either, Aunt Matilda. I have thought it 
over carefully, and made up my mind. It is out 
of the question for Marjory and me to live 
together. There are things a man can do, and 
there are things he can’t; and it is no use 
attempting to do the latter. Maidie and I 
should come to loggerheads within a week ; 
and if we had quarrelled hopelessly, what hold 
should I have left over her? No, this lodgings 
plan is the best I can devise, and it is the one 
I intend to try. Don’t think me unmindful 
of your advice. Indeed, I would take it if I 
could ; but Maidie is a creature whom you may 
lead—sometimes—but you can’t drive ; and she 
has set her heart on the lodgings.” 

‘** Well, I call it a preposterous idea ; but if 
you have made up your mind I| suppose there’s 
an end of it. If any harm comes of it, as I 
predict it certainly will, you must please re- 
member, Oliver, that / am not to blame. 
I have given you my opinion about it, and my 
advice as to the line you ought to pursue ; and 
if you won't listen it is not my fault. I repeat, 
I am horrified at the plan.” 

It must, however, be owned that Lady Martin- 
ford’s protests were soon uttered and done 
with, and her horror spent itself like a passing 
squall. She was too heartily relieved at getting 
rid of the impracticable Maidie, and too thankful 
to be spared the daily vexation of having her 
under her roof, to protest over-vigorously 
against a plan which relieved her shoulders of 
all responsibility. 
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‘*Of course, my dear Oliver,” she said, with 
great dignity, ‘‘you must understand that I 
cannot possibly visit Marjory at her lodgings. 
It would be entirely against my principles to 
appear to countenance her headstrong folly by 
calling upon her in—such a position. If, after 
a time, she likes to come and see me, in a 
morning, | will not decline her visits. But I 
feel it incumbent on me to testify that I disap- 
prove zn foto of her proceedings.” 

Having said this, Lady Martinford felt she 
had done her duty. If Marjory chose to come 
and see her, she should give her a piece of her 
mind ; and in the meantime it was very con- 
venient to be able to say to Sir Roger, and to 
any inquiring acquaintance, that Oliver insisted 
on removing his sister from under her care, 
entirely against her advice ; that she had said 
all she could against it, but it was of no use 
protesting, etc., etc., for dear Oliver, in this 
matter, refused to defer to her judgment. 

Bluff Sir Roger listened to these statements 
with a grim smile, and replied with a grunt 
which sounded but half convinced. He found 
the house dull with no young life in it; and 
missed the enjoyment of taking Maidie out 
walking and the excitement of planning small 
diversions and amusements for her when ‘‘ me 
Lady’s ” back was turned. 

One evening when Oliver was putting on his 
hat and coat in the hall, at the close of a long 
talk with Aunt Matilda over Maidie and her 
future, Sir Roger blundered out from his smok- 
ing-room, and gave the young man a nudge that 
was meant to be friendly and a wink that was 
meant to be sympathetic. 

‘Fine girl, that sister of yours, my lad,” he 
said, ‘‘ but wilful ain’t the word for it! There'll 
be no holding her if she ever chooses to take 
the bit between her teeth! Don’t envy her 
husband—’pon my honour I don’t—though it 
seems a shame to say so when I’m so fond of 
the young puss.” 

‘* Husband ?” echoed Maidie’s brother, with 
a sigh that was almost a groan. ‘‘ She'll never 
find a decent husband! She would drive a 
sober man demented with her vagaries.” 

‘*Oh, | wouldn’t make up my mind to that,” 
urged Sir Roger, trying hard to be consoling. 
‘* She’s exactly the sort of girl to turn fellows’ 
heads, with her handsome face and her lordly 
ways ; and she may catch a good husband, just 
as likely as your bread-and-butter misses. You 
should see how she’s stared at when she’s out 
walking with me! She can’t help it, you know 

she don’t do it on purpose—some girls are 
made that way, and attracting the fellows’ notice 
comes as natural to them as breathing! I only 
wish I could have given her her head a bit here, 
where she had some one to look after her, and 
let her have her fling and learn to steady down ; 
but me Lady don’t see things that way—she 
was never a beauty herself or—or very “ively, | 
should imagine—and she hasn’t much fellow- 
feeling for young scapegraces who want to 
sow their wild oats and have done with it, don’t 
you know?” 
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‘*She was very good to Maidie—any sen- 
sible girl might have been happy enough,” 
said Oliver. He was prepared to do his 
best for his sister, but not to condone her 
faults. 

‘““Yes—good enough, in her way—but it 
wasn’t exactly Maidie’s way, don’t you under- 
stand? Well—I’m sorry it hasn’t been more of 
a success, and I’m afraid it is partly my fault. 
I'll own I spoilt her a bit—under the rose. 
I reckon I’d best have left her to my wife ; 
but I was sorry for the girl, don’t you see, 
and I—I like to see young things enjoying 
themselves, and I think they’ve a right to a 
bit of fun. But we made a mess of it between 
us, I own, and I’m sorry for it.” 

Oliver could think of nothing to say in 
response which should be both honest and 
polite; so he took silently the somewhat 
shaky hand held out to him, and went his way 
in bitterness of spirit. It was true enough— 
vulgar flattery and indulgence on one side, and 
unsympathetic harshness and repression on the 
other, had, betweenthem, ‘‘ made a mess of it” 
with Maidie. For her, there was still everything 
to do. He himself had made his start in life, 
and found his footing; but she was as un- 
settled and as much ‘‘at a loose end” as ever. 
And where was the discipline of life to be 
found for such an intractable being? Was 


she to be adrift, all her days, the plaything of 
every current, the sport of every passing gust 
upon the sea of life? From what quarter 
were the good influences to come which should 
steady and control her, teach her to live worthily 
and be of some use in the world? Not from 
himself; he was sure. He and she were at 
once too like and too unlike ; they knew each 
other too well to have those kindly little blind- 
nesses and fond admirations which are sucha 
help, sometimes, to mutual charity ; while in 
their aims and tastes they were too far asunder 
to own any common ground. No one could 
really influence Marjory, or keep a hold upon 
her, who did not admire her and at least appear 
to humour her. Oliver despised his sister and 
held her ‘‘ ways” in supercilious contempt. He 
had scant patience with her airs and graces, and 
shrugged his shoulders at her windy phrases and 
extravagant chatter. Maidie’s sensitive vanity 
made her keenly conscious of this, kept her 
attitude towards him continually on the defen- 
sive, and made her resentful of his smallest 
criticism. Oliver might supply her with a 
modus vivend:, in a material sense, but as to 
showing her the path of life, for soul and spirit, 
he felt hopeless about it, early days though they 
were with both of them. And to have made 
up your mind that you are going to fail is to 
have failed already. 
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Men of the Morning. 


ILENT the years in their flight, 
Swift through the spaces unmeasured, 
Shadowed with infinite night.— 

Names that our forefathers treasured, 
Thoughts that were makers of men, 

Words that re-echoed like thunder, 
Die into nothing again, 

Pass like a fugitive wonder. 


Life with a passionate beat 
Sets to strange music the story, 
Mixeth the bitter with sweet, 
Crowneth dread anguish with glory. 
Pause we and hearken awhile, 
Dream as of other days haunted, 
Watch while the phantoms defile, 
Heroes and women undaunted. 


Death for our living they gave, 
Slaved for the freedom of others, 
Brought of their knowledge, to save, 
Strove for the Kingship of Brethers, 
Heeded not failure or fears, 
Lived fame’s vanities scorning. 
—Falleth the night of the years, 
Yet were they Men of the Morning. 


Ww. S. 


[Prelude to an Evening of brief Nineteenth-Century Readings.| 
































From a Photograph by F. Hollyer. 


"THE artist might be simply, if not completely, 
defined as one who, looking the world in 
the face, sees that it is beautiful, and is 

impelled, as lovers are, to tell it so, whether 

in words or in colour, or in musical sounds. 

And since beauty is infinite and abiding, bound 

by no limits of space or time, he is free to range 

in search of that aspect of his beloved which 
pleases him best. Some find it close at hand, 
breaking irrepressibly forth through the smoke 
and stir of this prosaic nineteenth-century world, 
and appearing all the lovelier, perhaps, for the 
contrast. Others, out of tune with the clash 
and jar of modern life, hark back to an age 
half remembered, half imagined, a simpler age, 
when hurry was not, when men did not seek to 
identify truth with fact, when they had not yet 
lost the faculty of wonder, when they still had 
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Nature’s own unconscious instinct for beauty. 
First among these, whose eyes turn wistfully 
towards an ideal past, is Edward Burne-Jones, 
a painter whose whole-hearted pursuit of the 
beautiful has left no room in his art for the 
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intrusion of the problems, technical and moral, 
that have come in a bewildering maze to vex 
his contemporaries. Living through a period 
of unexampled ferment and unrest, he has never 
turned aside or faltered in the quest of his one 
ideal ; and his earliest work is identical in aim 
and scope with his latest. 

Those who love to insist on the influence of 
heredity and early surroundings on the growth 
of genius will find nothing, unless it be his 
Welsh descent, te justify their theories in the 
case of Edward Burne-Jones. If, following the 
fashion of the day, we are to attribute his 
romantic mysticism and love of symbolic ex- 
pression to an inheritance of the Celtic spirit, 
dormant through generations, then we must 
admit that never did. it awake to more un- 
propitious surroundings than in the narrow 
middle-class family in the ugly provincial town 
that Birmingham was in 1833. Intended for 
the Church, the boy was sent to King Edward’s 
School, where Homer and Virgil gave him the 
first glimpse of the legendary world he was to 
make his own. In 1852 he went to Oxford, 
and met a kindred spirit in another young 
Welshman, William Morris. Their talks to- 
gether on art and poetry paved the way for the 
inevitable change of vocation, which was pre- 
cipitated by the sight of a drawing by Rossetti. 
A new world opened before the eyes of the two 
friends ; they gave up all thoughts of entering 
the Church, and resolved to devote their lives 
to art. A visit to Rossetti in 1855 confirmed 
Edward Burne-Jones in his determination ; he 
left Oxford without taking a degree, and, at 
the age of twenty-three, settled down to master 
the alphabet of his chosen art under Rossetti’s 
guidance. 

None who came under Rossetti’s spell escaped 
being influenced by him—the strong for good, 
the weak not altogether for good. The new 
disciple was among the strong; and although, 
as might have been expected, some of his early 
work might be mistaken for Rossetti’s own, the 
individuality of his genius soon asserted itself. 
It has been said of him that he studied Rossetti 
as he studied Nature, in no spirit of slavish 
emulation, but in search of the knowledge and 
material he needed for the expression of his 
own ideal. For this peculiarity of his training 
marks him off from most of his fellow-craftsmen, 
that beginning his life-work at a comparatively 
late age, when his mind was ripe and his 
purpose fixed, he was altogether lacking in the 
technical knowledge without which achievement 
was impossible. Before he could speak his 
message to the world he must learn a new 
language ; and the difficulties of the task to a 
grown man are proverbial. His first words, 
uttered ‘‘ with stammering lips and insufficient 
tongue,” drew down on him the laughter of the 
unthinking ; rare determination and unremitting 
toil have so completely overcome the deficiency 
that an eminent French critic has said of him 
that ‘‘ he is the only modern painter whose high 
gifts of design, composition, and colouring are 
equal to the poetry of his conceptions.” 
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Through Rossetti the young painter was 
introduced to that wonderful circle of dis- 
tinguished men which included Tennyson, 
Browning, Watts, Madox Brown, Holman 
Hunt, and John Ruskin. In 1859, and again 
in 1863, he made visits to Italy, brief, but fertile 
in results. Meanwhile he was working steadily 
at commissions, and in 1864 he sent four draw- 
ings to the Exhibition of the Old Water-colour 
Society, of which he had just been elected an 
associate. The most remarkable of the four, 
the one entitled ‘“‘ Christ Kissing the Merciful 
Knight,” was the first fruit of his Italian 
journeys, and the first work in which his unique 
personality fully revealed itself. He continued 
to exhibit until 1870, and then for a time he 
withdrew himself from the notice of the public, 
who straightway forgot him. Then, in 1877, 
came the inaugural opening of the Grosvenor 
Gallery. Mr. Burne-Jones sent eight pictures, 
including ‘‘The Days of Creation,” ‘‘ The 
Mirror of Venus,” and ‘‘The Beguiling of 
Merlin.” The technical mastery, long and 
laboriously sought, was his at last ; the perfect 
balance was struck between hand and brain; 
and at last the public voice, which he had never 
stooped or turned aside to solicit, awarded him 
his rightful place in the front rank of living 
artists. 

In 1885 he was elected Associate of the Royal 
Academy, and for the first and last time a 
picture of his appeared on the walls of Burlington 
House. The Academy did not choose to ad- 
vance him to the dignity of full membership, 
and in 1893 he resigned. The next year he 
was made a baronet, an honour to which no 
other painter outside the charmed academic 
circle has attained. 

The artist’s ideal is too lofty, his reverence 
for his art too deep, to admit of hasty produc- 
tion. Every subject he undertakes to embody 
is long and carefully thought out ; every detail, 
down to the minutest, is studied before he sets 
brush to canvas. Yet his fertility is amazing. 
His paintings alone make a goodly list, and 
they form but a small portion of his life-work. 
It was he who, early in his career, raised stained 
glass-work from the slough of commercial 
crudity into which it had long been sunk. He 
has designed tapestry for Mr. Morris’s looms ; 


he has illustrated books for Mr. Morris’s press ; 


he has worked in fresco, in mosaic, in gesso, in 
bronze-relief ; to almost every branch of applied 
art he has brought a liberal dower of thoughtful 
beauty. And through all these various media 
the singleness of high purpose shines unaltered. 

Of such a mass of work no adequate survey 
can be attempted in a brief article. One can 
only take it as a whole, and try to indicate its 
chief characteristics of subject and of treatment. 

For the painter of ideal loveliness the modern 
and the actual have few attractions; and Sir 
Edward Burne-Jones has chosen his subjects 
mainly from the myths and legends of old- 
world humanity. There, ina region withdrawn, 
as it were, from space and time, his imagination 
can wander at will, with no fetters of ugly fact 























to clog its footsteps and drown its song with 
their clanking. There it walks in congenial com- 
pany with Mallory, and Chaucer, and Homer, 
and the great nameless poets to whom we owe 
the folk-tales of Greek and medizval times. It 
sees the false witch Nimue beguiling Merlin by 
the shores of the mystic tarn, and the fairy 
prince in shining armour breaking through the 
thorny tangle of the briar-rose thicket that 
guards the palace of the sleeping princess ; and 
the shy beggar-maid sitting in her humble grey 
gown on the gorgeous throne, while Cophetua 
prepares to lay his crown at her feet ; and Circe 
crouching over the wine-jar as she mixes the 
magic potion for the companions of Ulysses, 
and Perseus flashing through the air to the 
rescue of the captive Andromeda. Earth and 
sky bask in the eternal summer of romance ; 
the colours on robe and armour and landscape 
are the clear glowing colours of jewels, and 
everywhere there are flowers. 

The painter sets forth the rich colours and 
gracious forms; the poet (for he is a poet, if 
there ever was one) goes beyond, and strives, 
in every way possible to his wordless craft, to 
evoke the deep abiding truth that lies at the 
heart of all beauty. Again and again on his 
faces one catches a wistful look, a look that 
seems to be yearning to pierce the outer veil of 
things and circumstances, and attain to the 
lovely ineffable secret that dwells within. And 
to shadow forth that secret he has recourse, as 
the medizval painters had recourse before him, 
to symbolism and allegory. It has beem said 
of him that ‘‘ the very colours which he employs, 
the hues and folds of his drapery, his skies and 
landscapes, are full of meaning and intention.” 
Nothing is set down at random; every tint, 
every detail, has a right to be there. 

The painter’s love of symbol is shown even 
more clearly when he turns from legend to the 
portrayal of abstract ideas. We have Fortune, 
calm of face, clad in sombre garments, her 
hand on the gigantic wheel to which mankind 
is bound, the slave trampling the sceptred king 
under his heel, the poet gazing up from below 
with a look of unquenchable hope on his face. 
We have a long succession of single allegorical 
figures—the Seasons, Night and Dawn, the 
Hours, Temperance quenching the flames of 
Excess that lick her feet, and are powerless to 
harm her; Faith, with her burning lamp and her 
bough of evergreen, standing over the dragon 
Doubt ; Hope serene in prison, and Charity, the 
tender matron, sheltering her brood of little ones. 

With his strong sense of the high uses of his 
art and his lofty conception of spiritual beauty, 
it was inevitable that the painter should turn at 
an early period to the illustration of Christian 
story. The bulk of his work in this direction 
has been executed in stained glass, and in- 
numerable windows of his design are to be seen 
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in the churches not only of England but of the 


Continent, India, and America. But the noblest 
of themes has inspired him in his painting's too ; 
and the work which many considered the 
greatest achievement of his life is a series of 
six pictures typifying the Six Days of Creation. 
Each Day is symbolised by a solemn winged 
angel holding a crystal sphere in which the work 
of the Day is, as it were, reflected. The first 
angel stands alone, the second is attended by 
the first, the third by the first and second, and 
so on, each angel appearing brighter than the 
last, until in the sixth picture we see the sixth 
angel, in whose sphere are shadowed Adam and 
Eve, the Serpent and the Tree ; and behind him 
are the five angels of the preceding Days, 
while at his feet the angel of the seventh Day, 
lute in hand, sings the praises of the great 
work. 

The same reverent handling, the same wealth 
of suggestive imagery, are to be found in his 
other religious pictures, among which, to men- 
tion only four of the best known, are ‘‘ The 
Morning of the Resurrection,” the two whiclr 
have the Annunciation for subject, and ‘‘ The 
Star of Bethlehem,” now the property of his 
native town of Birmingham. In these, as in 
all his work, the naive old-world convention 
of treatment is mot so mueh copied as 
translated through the medium of a strong 
personality. Here is no belated medizvalist, 
seeking to galvanise into life what has long 
been dead. If his eyes dwell lovingly on the 
beauty of the middle ages, his brain has been 
quick to seize and adopt all the knowledge that 
art has gained since then. By deliberately 
avoiding the commonplace of realism he has 
gained far more than he has sacrificed. They 
are the load of encumbrance he has cast aside 
in his noble effort to penetrate to that central 
truth, of which facts are but the inessential 
trappings. 


‘** The Golden Stairs,” a reproduction of which 
forms the frontispiece to this part of the 
‘* Leisure Hour,” stands somewhat apart from 
the rest of the artist’s work, in that it has no 
intention save that of sheer loveliness. It tells 
no story and hides no allegorical meaning. It 
is simply what it appears to be at the first 
glance, a procession of young maidens, robed in 
white and grey, descending a staircase with 
flowers in their hair and musical instruments 
in their hands. The restrained delicacy of the 
colouring must be taken for granted by those 
who have not seen the original, but all can 
enjoy the studied charm of the composition, the 
innocent beauty of the youthful faces, and the 
graceful, varied posing of the moving figures. 
The picture was first exhibited in 1880. The 
copy herewith has been made by permission of 
Lord Battersea. 
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GREENWICH OBSERVATORY. 


BY E WALTER MAUNDER, F.R.A.S. 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE OBSERVATORY BUILDINGS FROM THE NEW DOME. 


ORIGIN OF THE OBSERVATORY. 


HE debt which British commerce, and in 
its consequence, the welfare of Greater 
Britain, owes to astronomy is not gene- 

rally and fully recognised. The ease and surety 
with which, to-day, thousands of miles of ocean 
are navigated, has ceased to excite any wonder. 
But even in the middle of the last century this 
was not so. Then the method of finding a 


ship’s longitude at sea was the insufficient one . 


of ‘‘Dead Reckoning,” or the calculation of 
its position without the aid of the heavenly 
bodies. Of the disastrous consequences which 
might and often did follow in the train of this 
method by guesswork it is enough to cite the 
instance of the Commodore Anson. He wanted 
to make the island of Juan Fernandez and 
recruit his crew. He got into its latitude and 
ran eastward, believing himself to be west of 
the island. He was, however, really to its 
east, and made the Mainland of America. He 
had therefore to turn round and sail west- 
wards, losing many days and very many of his 
men before gaining the island. 

It was to help in the solution of this most 
pressing and practical problem of how to find 


a ship’s place when at sea that Greenwich 
Observatory had its beginning. This question 
could be divided into two parts, the finding of 
the latitude and the finding of the longitude. 
The former could be found pretty easily. On the 
first fine night the ship’s captain could measure 
the apparent height of the Pole Star above the 
horizon, and this in principle would give him 
his latitude; in practice there are several 
matters to be ‘taken into consideration, with 
which we need not now deal. The knowledge 
of the longitude was more difficult to attain. It 
really involved that the captain must know the 
local time at the place where he was, and at the 
same moment the local time at the standard 
place—the standard place now almost univer- 
sally adopted being Greenwich Observatory. 
Greenwich time would be easily known if a 
thoroughly good chronometer which did not 
change its rate and which was set to Greenwich 
time before starting was carried on board the 
ship. At that time there were no chronometers 
or watches sufficiently good for the purpose, but 
Greenwich time could be ascertained in another 
way. The moon moves pretty quickly amongst 
the stars, andin the ‘‘ Nautical Almanac ” of to- 
day its distance from a number of bright stars 1s 
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given for every three hours of Greenwich time. 
It is possible then by measuring these distances, 
and making as in the case of the latitude certain 
corrections, to find out the time at Greenwich. 
In short, the whole sky may be considered as a 
vast clock set to Greenwich time, the stars 
being the numbers on the dial face, and the 
moon the hand (for this clock has only one 
hand) moving amongst them. 

The local apparent time—that is the time 
at the place at which the ship itself was—is a 
simpler matter. It is noon at any place when 
the sun is due south-—or, as we may put it a 
little differently, when it culminates—that is, 
when it reaches its highest point. 

To find the longitude at sea, therefore, it was 
necessary to be able to predict precisely the 
apparent position of the moon in the sky for any 
time throughout the entire year, and it was 
also necessary that the places of the stars them- 
selves should be very accurately known. It was 
therefore to gather the materials for a better 
knowledge of the motions of the moon and the 
positions of the stars that Greenwich Observa- 
tory was founded, whilst the ‘‘ Nautical 
Almanac ” was instituted to convey this inform- 
ation to mariners in a convenient form. 

In Charles 11’s time the necessary factors were 
however wanting. There were no exact 
chronometers ; the position of the moon could 
not be predicted with sufficient precision, and 
the places of stars were not known with nearly 
enough exactness. The King, who, in spite of 
the evil reputation which he has earned for 
himself, took a real interest in science, was 
startled when this was reported to him, and 
commanded the man who had drawn his atten- 
tion to these deficiencies ‘‘ to apply himself,” as 
the King’s astronomer, ‘‘ with the most exact 
care and diligence to the Rectifying the Tables 
of the Motions of the Heavens and the Places of 
the Fixed Stars, in order to find out the so much 
desired Longitude at Sea, for the perfecting the 
Art of Navigation.” 


THE FIRST ASTRONOMER ROYAL. 


This man, the Rev. John Flamsteed, was 
accordingly appointed first Astronomer Royal at 
the meagre salary of £100 a year, with full 
permission to provide himself with the instru- 
ments he might require at his ownexpense. He 
followed out the task assigned to him with 
extreme devotion amidst many difficulties and 
annoyances until his death in 1719. He has 
been succeeded by seven Astronomers Royal, 
each of whom has made it his first object to 
carry out the original scheme of the institution, 
and the chief purpose of Greenwich Observatory 
to-day, as when it was founded in 1675, is to 
observe the motions of the sun, moon, and 
planets, and to issue accurate star catalogues. 


GREENWICH MEAN TIME. 


The Observatory had been in existence nearly 
4 century when the problem of the longitude 
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was rendered much easier by the invention of 
the chronometer—a watch, that is, that might 
be trusted to keep accurate time for a long 
period amidst all the incidents of a sea voyage. 
This has rendered the care and rating of 
chronometers a very essential part of the 
Observatory work during its later history, and 
the ‘‘ Time Department ” is now one of the most 
important. Besides the determination of time 
by the observation of sun and stars across the 
meridian, it includes the care of chronometers 
and deck watches, of which at certain seasons 
more than 500 are here collected together ; the 
furnishing daily time signals to the Post Office 
for distribution throughout the country, and 
dropping a Time-ball at 1 P.M. in order that the 
shipping in the docks and river may correct 
their chronometers. At one time the importance 
of this department to the Royal Navy threatened 
to have a very serious effect on the real scientific 
usefulness of the Observatory. For when 
Professor Airy succeeded to the direction, he 
found that of 840 letters in the official letter 
book 820 related to chronometers alone. 


A NEW DEPARTURE. 


Another department which, though it lay 
aside from the original purposes of the Obser- 
vatory, as defined in the warrant given to 
Flamsteed, was yet intimately connected with 
navigation, was founded by Airy very early in 
his period of office. This dealt with the obser- 
vation of the changes in the force and direction 
of the earth’s magnetism, an inquiry which the 
greater delicacy of modern compasses, and, in 
more recent times, the use of iron instead of 
wood in the construction of ships, has rendered 
imperative. 

Weather forecasts, so necessary for the safety 
of the shipping round our coasts, are not issued 
from Greenwich Observatory, any more than 
the ‘‘ Nautical Almanac” is issued from it. 
But just as the Observatory furnishes the aStro- 
nomical data upon which the almanac is based, 
so also a considerable department is set apart 
for furnishing observations to be used by the 
Meteorological Office at Westminster for their 
daily predictions. 

So far the development of the Observatory 
had been along the central line of assistance to 
navigation. But the ‘‘ Magnetic Department ” 
led on to a new one which had but a secondary 
connection with it. It had been discovered 
that the extent of the daily range of the mag- 
netic needle, and the amount of the disturbances 
to which it was subjected, were in close con- 
nection with the numbers and size of the spots 
on the sun’s surface. This led to the institution 
of a daily photographic record of the state of 
the sun’s surface, a record of which Greenwich 
has now the complete monopoly. 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC STAR MAP. 


More recently still the work of making star 
catalogues has entered upon an entirely new 
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phase. The project has been brought forward 
of photographing the entire sky so as to secure 
a record of the places of far more stars than 
could be done by the ordinary methods, and in 
this project Greenwich has necessarily taken a 
premier place. This is a work which, whilst it 
is the legitimate and natural outcome of the 
original purpose of the Observatory, is yet 
pushed beyond what is necessary for any mere 
utilitarian assistance to navigation. For the 
sailor it will always be sufficient to know the 
places of a mere handful of the brightest stars, 
and the vast majority of those in the great 
photographic map will never be visible in the 
little portable telescope of the sailor’s sextant. 
But it will be freely admitted that in the case of 
all enterprises of this nature in which the obser- 
vatories of so many different nations were 
uniting, and which was so precisely on the line 
of its original charter, though an extension of 
it, it was impossible for Greenwich to hold back 
on the plea that the work was not entirely 
utilitarian. 


THE MOST USEFUL BRANCH OF ASTRONOMY. 


It is not every field of astronomy that is cul- 
tivated at Greenwich. The search for comets 
and for ‘‘ pocket planets” forms no part of its 
programme ; and the occupation so fascinating 
to those who take it up of drawing the details 
on the surfaces of the Moon, Mars, Jupiter, or 
Saturn, has been but little followed. Such work 
is here incidental, not fundamental, and the 
same may be said of certain spectroscopic ob- 
servations of new or variable stars, and of many 
similar subjects. Work such as this is most 
interesting to the general public, and is followed 
with much devotion by many amateur astro- 
nomers. For that very reason it does not 
form an integral part of the programme of our 
State observatory. But work which is neces- 
sary for the general good, or for the advance- 
ment of the science, and which demands obser- 
vations carried on continuously for many years, 
and strict unity of instruments and methods, 
cannot possibly be left to chance individual zeal, 
and is therefore rightly made the first object at 
Greenwich. 

Those striking discoveries which from time 
to time appeal so strongly to the popular imagi- 
nation, and which have rendered so justly 
famous some of the great observatories of the 
sister continent, have not often been made 
here. 

Its work has, none the less, been not only 
useful but essential. A century ago, when we 
were engaged in the hand-to-hand struggle 
with Napoleon, by far the most brilliant part 
of that naval war which we waged against the 
French, and the most productive of prize-money, 
was carried on by our cruisers, who captured 
valuable prizes in every sea. But a much 
greater service, indeed an absolutely vital one, 
was rendered to the State by those line-of- 
battle ships which were told off to watch the 
harbours wherein the French fleet was taking 
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refuge. This was a work void of the excite. 
ment, interest, and profit of cruising. It was 
monotonous, wearing, and almost inglorious, 
but absolutely necessary to the very existence 
of England. So the continuance for more than 
two centuries of daily observations of places 
of stars and planets is likewise ‘‘ monotonous, 
wearing, and almost inglorious ” ; the one com- 
pensation is that it is essential to the life of 
astronomy. So thorough has its work been 
that Professor Newcomb, the greatest living 
authority on the subject outside our own land, 
has said, ‘‘ The most useful branch of astronomy 
has hitherto been that which, treating of the 
positions and motions of the heavenly bodies, is 
practically applied to the determination of 
geographical positions on land and at sea. The 
Greenwich Observatory has, during the past 
century, been so far the largest contributor in 
this direction as to give rise to the remark that, 
if this branch of astronomy were entirely lost, 
it could be reconstructed from the Greenwich 
observations alone.” Thus, for example, the star 
places determined by Bradley nearly one hun- 
dred and fifty years ago have been used quite 
recently to furnish the best values for the 
proper motions of stars yet available to us, and 
the observations made under Airy’s direction in 
the present century have largely furnished the 
basis for that wonderful discovery of the shiit- 
ing of the pole of the earth recently made by 
Professor Chandler in America. 


A LIVING ORGANISM. 


Like a living organism, Greenwich Obser- 
vatory bears the record of its life-history in its 
structure. It was not one of those favoured 
institutions that have sprung complete and fully 
equipped from the liberality of some great king 
or private millionaire. As we have seen, it was 
originally established on the most modest—not 
to say meagre—scale, and has been enlarged just 
as it has been absolutely necessary. To quote 
again from Professor Newcomb: ‘*‘ Whenever 
any part of it was found insufficient for its 
purpose, new rooms were built for the special 
object in view, and thus it has been growing 
from the beginning by a process as natural and 
simple as that of the growth of a tree. Even 
now the very value of its structure is less than 
that of several other public observatories, 
though it eclipses them all in the results of its 
work.” 

THE ‘‘ OCTAGON ROOM.” 


Flamsteed’s littlke domain was only some 
twenty-seven yards wide by fifty deep, and for 
buildings comprised little beyond a_ small 
dwelling-house on the ground floor, and one 
fine room above it. This room—the original 
Greenwich Observatory—still remains and is 
used as a council room by the official Board of 
Visitors, who come down to the Observatory on 
the first Saturday in June, to examine into its 
condition and to receive the Astronomer Royal's 
report. The room is called from its shape 
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the Octagon Room, and is well known to 
Londoners from the great north window which 
looks out straight over the river between the 
twin domes of the Hospital. 

In Bradley’s time, about 1749, the first 
extension of the domains of the Observatory 
took place to the south and east of the 
original building, the direction in which on the 
whole all subsequent extensions have taken 
place, owing to the fact that the original 
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average breadth ot about sixty. Nearly the 
whole of this accession took place under the 
directorates of Pond and Airy. The present 
instruments are therefore, as a rule, the more 
modern in direct proportion to their distance 
from the Octagon Room—the old original Obser- 
vatory. There is one notable exception. The 
very first extension of the Observatory, made in 
the time of Halley, the second Astronomer 
Royal, consisted in the setting up of a strong 
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building was constructed at the extremity of 
what Sir George Airy was accustomed to call a 
** peninsula ””’—a projecting spur of the Black- 
heath plateau, from which the ground falls away 


very sharply on three sides and on part of the 
fourth. 


THE PRESENT DOMAIN. 


The Observatory domain at present is fully 
two hundred yards in greatest length, with an 





pier to carry two quadrant telescopes. The pier 
still remains, but now forms the base of the 
support of the twin telescopes devoted to the 
photographic survey of the heavens for the 
International Chart. 

This quadrant pier occupies the most westerly 
of a range of buildings some forty-four yards 
in frontage, and built right across the famous 
Greenwich meridian, the transit circle occu- 
pying their centre. At their eastern end the 
boundary turns sharply south, where stands a 
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large octagonal building surmounted by a dome 
of oriental appearance, a ‘‘ circular versatile 
roof,” as the visitors would have called it a 
hundred years ago. This dome, which has 
been likened, according to the school of esthetics 
in which its critics have been severally trained, 
to the Taj at Agra, a collapsed balloon, or a 
mammoth Spanish onion, houses the largest 
refractor in England, the ‘‘ south-east equa- 
torial” of twenty-eight inches aperture. But 
though the largest that England possesses, it 
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brick and a low wooden cruciform building— 
the Magnetic Observatory—follow it closely. 
Then the ground widens out into an area about 
equal to that of the northern part, and the new 
building not yet completed, which will ere long 
have become emphatically ‘‘ The Observatory,” 
stands clear before us. The transfer to this 
stately building of the computing rooms, libraries, 
and store rooms has been aptly described as a 
shift in the latitude of Greenwich Observatory, 
which still preserves its longitude. It may be 

noted that the only two 











THE NEW BUILDING. 


would appear but as a pigmy beside some of 
the great telescopes for which America is 
famous. 

Beyond this dome the hollow devoted to the 
Astronomer Royal’s private garden reduces the 
Observatory ground to a mere ‘‘ wasp’s waist,” 
a narrow inconvenient passage from the old and 
north observatory to the younger southern 
one. 

The first building, as the grounds begin to 
widen out to the south, contains the new 
altazimuth, a transit instrument which can be 
turned into any meridian. A library of white 





buildings of any architec- 
tural pretensions in the 
whole range are—Flam- 
<< steed’s original observatory, 
q built by Sir Christopher 
Wren, and containing little 
beyond the Octagon Room, 
in the extreme north; and 
this newest building in the 
extreme south. 


COMPUTATION UY. OBSERVA- 
TION. 


This ‘‘ new observatory,” 
like the old, and like the 
great south-eastern tower, 
is an octagon in its central 
portion. But whilst the 
other two great buildings 
are simply octagonal, here 
the octagon serves only as 
the centre from which will 
radiate four great wings to 
the four points of the com- 
pass. The building when 
complete will be by far the 
largest on the ground, but 
in little accord with the 
popular idea of an astrono- 
mer as perpetually looking 
through a telescope, carries 
but a single dome; _ its 
best rooms being set apart 
as ‘computing rooms,” for 
the use of those members 
of the staff who are em 
ployed in the calculations 
and other clerical work, 
which form after all much 
the greater portion of the 
Observatory routine. 

An observer with the transit instrument, for 
instance, will take only three or four minutes to 
make a complete determination of the place of 
a single star. But that observation will furnish 
work to the computers for many hours after- 
wards. Or, to take a photograph of the sun 
will occupy about five minutes in setting the 
instrument, whilst the actual exposure will take 
but the one-thousandth part of a second. But 
the plate once exposed will have to be developed, 
fixed, and washed; then measured and the 
measures reduced, and, on the average, will pro- 
vide one person with work for four days before 
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the final results have been printed and pub- 
lished. 

It is easy to see, then, that observing, though 
the first duty of the Observatory, makes the 
smallest demand on its time. The visitor who 
comes to the Observatory by day (and none are 
permitted to do so by night) finds the official 
rooms not unlike those of Somerset House or 
Whitehall, and its occupants for the most part 
similarly engaged, in what is apparently merely 
clerical work. An examination of the big folios 
would of course show that instead of being 
ledgers of sales of stamps, or income-tax 
schedules, they referred to stars, planets, and 
sunspots ; but for one person actively engaged 
at a telescope, the visitor would see a dozen 
writing or computing at a desk. 


THE STAFF, 


The staff, like the building, is the result of a 
gradual development, and bears traces of its 
life history in its composition. First comes the 
Astronomer Royal, the representative and suc- 
cessor of the original ‘‘ King’s Astronomer,” the 
Rev. John Flamsteed. But the ‘single surly 
and clumsy labourer” which was all that the 
““Merry Monarch” could grant for his assist- 
ance, is now represented by a large and com- 
plex body of workers. Two “chief assistants ” 
five ‘‘ assistants,” two ‘‘ assistants of the second 
class,” one “‘ civil assistant,” four ‘‘ established 
computers,” twenty-four ‘‘ supernumerary com- 
puters,” a skilled mechanic, a vital necessity 
of such an institution, carpenters, labourers, 
porters, watchmen, messengers, in all some 
fifty persons, make up the entire personnel ; each 
varied class and rank of which is a relic of 
some stage in the progress of the Observatory 
to its present condition. The chief assistants 
are the lieutenants of the Astronomer Royal; the 
assistants are severally charged each with the 
care of one of the departments into which the 
Observatory is, for convenience of work, divided ; 
the civil assistant is practically secretary, ac- 
countant, and librarian; the established com- 
puters bear to certain of the assistants much 
the same relationship that the chief assistants 
do to the Astronomer Royal. 


ARRANGEMENT OF THE WORK. 


The day work, as said before, is by far the 
greatest in amount, the ‘‘ office hours” being 
from nine to half-past four, with an hour’s 
interval. The arrangements for the night 
watches present some complications. 

For many years the instruments in regular 
use were two only, the transit circle and the 
altazimuth. The arrangements for observing 
were simple. Four assistants divided them 
between them thus: an assistant was on duty 
with the transit circle one day, his watch begin- 
ning about six A.M. or a little later, and ending 
about three a.M. the following morning ; a watch 
of twenty-one hours in maximum length. The 
sec ond day his duties were entirely computational, 
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and were only two or three hours in length. 
The third day he had a full day’s work on the 
calculations, followed by a night duty with the 
altazimuth. The latter instrument might give 
him a very easy watch or a terribly severe one. 
If the moon were a young one it was easy, 
especially if the night was clear, as in that case 
an hour was enough to secure the observations 
required. 

Very different was the case with a full moon, 
especially in the long, often cloudy, nights of 
winter. Then a vigilant watch had to be kept 
from sunset to sunrise, so that in case of a short 
break in the clouds the moon might yet be 
observed. Such a watch was the severest (with 
one exception) that an assistant had to undergo. 

His fourth day would then resemble his 
second, and with the fifth day a second cycle 
of his quartan fever would commence, the 
symptoms following each other in the same 
sequence as before. 

Such a routine carried on with iron inflexi- 
bility was exceedingly trying, as it was abso- 
lutely impossible for an observer to keep any 
regularity in his hours of rest or times for 
meals. 

This routine has been considerably modified 
by the present Astronomer Royal, partly because 
the instruments now in regular daily use are five 
instead of two, and partly because a less strin- 
gent system has proved not merely far less wear- 
ing to the observers, but also much more prolific 
of results. It was impossible for a man to be at 
his best for long under the old régime, and 
from forty-six to forty-seven has been an ordi- 
nary age for an assistant to break down under 
the strain. 

One point in which the observing work has 
been lightened has been in the discontinuance 
of the altazimuth observations at the full of the 
moon, another in the shortening of the hours 
of the transit circle watch; and a further and 
most important one in the arrangement that 
the observers with the larger instruments 
should have help at their work. The net result 
of these changes has been a most striking 
increase in the amount of work achieved. Thus 
whilst in the year ending May 20, 1875, 3,780 
transits were taken with the transit circle, and 
3,636 determinations of north polar distance ; 
in that ending May 10, 1895, the numbers had 
risen to 11,240 and 11,006 respectively, the 
telescope remaining precisely the same. 

One principle of Airy’s rule still remains. 
So far as possible no observer is on duty for 
two consecutive days, but a long day of desk 
work and observing is followed by a short day 
of desk work without observing. 

It will be readily understood that with five 
principal telescopes in constant work and one 
or two minor ones, some demanding two 
observers, others only one, each telescope 
having its special programme and its special 
hours of work, whilst by no means every mem- 
ber of the staff is authorised to observe with all 
instruments indifferently, it becomesa somewhat 
intricate matter to arrange the weekly rofa in 
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strict accordance with the foregoing principle, 
and with the further one, that whilst a consider- 
able amount of Sunday observing is inevitable, 
the average duty of an observer should be 
three days a week, not seven days a fortnight. 
There is a story, received with much reserve at 
Cambridge, that there was once a man at that 
university who had mastered all the colours and 
combinations of shades and colours of the 
various colleges and clubs. If so gifted a 
being ever existed he may be paralleled by 
the Greenwich assistant who can predict for 
any future epoch the sequence of duties 
throughout the entire 2stablishment. At any 
rate, one of the first items in the week’s 
programme is the preparation of the voéa for 





asteroids, hunting for variable stars, sketching 
planets, and so forth. Indeed, there is a story 
current in the ‘‘ Observatory ” that some fifty 
years ago, when the tide of asteroid discovery 
first set in, Airy found an assistant, since 
famous, working with a telescope on his “‘ off- 
duty” night. That stern disciplinarian asked 
what business the assistant had to be there 
on his free night, and on being told he was 
‘* searching for new planets,” he was severely 
reprimanded and ordered to discontinue at once. 
A similar energy would not meet so gruff a dis- 
couragement to-day ; but the routine work so 
fully occupies both staff and telescopes that an 
assistant may be most thoroughly devoted to 
his science, and yet pass a decade at the 
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the week, or rather, to use an ecclesiastical . 


term, for the ‘‘ octave,” z.e. from the Monday 
to the Monday following. 

The special work to be carried out on any 
telescope is likewise a matter of programme. 
For the transit circle a list of the most impor- 
tant objects to be observed is supplied for the 
observer’s use, and the general lines upon 
which the other stars are to be selected from a 
huge *‘ Working Catalogue” are well under- 
stood. With some of the other telescopes the 
principles upon which the objects are to be 
selected are laid down, but the actual choice is 
left to the discretion of the observer at the 
time. There isno time for the watcher to spend 
in what the outsider would regard as “ dis- 
covery”; such as sweeping for comets or 


Observatory without ever seeing those ‘‘ show 
places” of the sky, which an amateur would 
have run over in the first week after receiving 
his telescope. For example, there is no 
refractor in the British Isles so competent to 
bring out the vivid green light of the great 
Orion nebula—that marvellous mass of glowing 
curdling emerald cloud—or the indescribable 
magnificence of the myriad suns that cluster 
like swarming bees or like the grapes of Eshcol 
in the constellation of Hercules; yet probably 
most of the staff have never seen either spectacle 
through it. The professional astronomer who 
is worth his salt will find abundance of charm 
and interest in his work, but he will not, 
** Like a girl 
Valuing the giddy pleasures of the eyes,” 
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consider the charm to lie mainly in the occa- 
sional sight of wonderful beauty which his work 
may bring to him, nor the interest in some 
chance phenomenon which may make his name 
known. 


THE BOARD OF VISITORS. 


The eight Astronomers Royal have, as already 
said, kept the Observatory strictly on the lines 
originally laid down for it, subject of course to 
that enlargement which the growth of the 
science has inevitably brought. But had they 
been inclined to change its course, there is a 
body specially appointed to bring them back to 
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all-important business meeting has been added 
something of a social function by the invitation 
of many well-known astronomers and the 
leading men of the allied sciences to inspect 
the results of the year, and to partake of the 
chocolate and cracknels, which have been the 
traditional refreshments offered on _ these 
occasions for a period ‘‘ whereof the memory 
of man runneth not to the contrary.” 

At present, and for many years past, the 
relations of Astronomer Royal and Board have 
been of the smoothest. It has not always been 
so. The last years of Flamsteed’s directorate 
were embittered by a struggle between the 
Board and himself, in which much was to be 
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the right way. The Board of Visitors dates 
from 1710, when it practically consisted of the 
President and Council of the Royal Society. 
Now its constitution is wider. The President 
of the Royal Society is still its Chairman, but 
the Admiralty, of which the Observatory is a 
department, the two Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, and the Royal Astronomical Society 
are all represented on it by ex officio members, 
and twelve other members are contributed by 
the Royal and Royal Astronomical Societies 
respectively, six by each. The first Saturday 
in June is the appointed day for the annual 
inspection by the Board, and for the presentation 
to it of the Astronomer Royal’s report. To this 





said for his view of his case. His salary was 
entirely insufficient even for the necessary 
expenses of his office; his instruments were 
provided at his own expense, his observations 
were made chiefly by himself, his payments out 
of his own pocket to assistants or for instru- 
ments during his time of office exceeded £ 2,000 ; 
and he naturally thought that the property in 
observations made at so much expense of his 
money, time, and strength, rested with himself. 
Besides, he doubted if the Board would publish 
them with accuracy. The Board, on the other 
hand, urged that the Observatory existed for 
the nation, and that the observations made 
therein belonged to it and were for its benefit. 
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The Board was right ; hardly as their action 
bore upon Flamsteed. But it must be remem- 
bered that the guilt of the injustice under 
which he suffered rested not upon the Board 
but upon the Government, which gave him such 
a mockery of support. 


A HALF-FORGOTTEN ASTRONOMER. 


The first Astronomer Royal, who was so 
scurvily treated during his lifetime, has not yet 
received anything like the meed of appreciation 
which is his just due. His successors in the 
office have not forgotten him. They have been 
proud that their official residence should be 
known as ‘‘ Flamsteed House,” and his name 
is inscribed over the main entrance of the latest 
and finest of the Observatory buildings, and his 
bust looks forth from its front towards the 
home where he laboured so devotedly for nearly 
fifty years. But he has received little honour, 


save at Greenwich, and—in spite of the proverb 
—in his other home, the village of Burstow in 
Sussex, of which he was for many years the 
rector. 


Here a stained-glass window, repre- 
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HOW A LITTLE MISCHANCE BEFELL THE NEW YEAR. 


EAR heart!” says Jerry, whistling 
soft and slow, 
“Oh, what. a dispensation here 
below !” 


“Best save your breath,” 
John, the rough and gruff: 

“’Tis time to pull, I tell ’ee, time 
enough.” 


says 





“I’m well aware of that,” old Jerry cheeps : 

“ Bean’t it my time that Chumley Regis keeps? 
But /ow to pull I’d like to understand, 

With the rope parted in a body’s hand.” 


“Don’t chatter; show a light,” says grumpy Jack ; 
“Fray’d like your shirt! I'll splice it in a crack.” 


“ But don’t ’ee see” (old Jerry mops his brow), 
“The folks be waiting for the signal now? 
They only want to hear the bells begin 

To let the Old Year out and New Year in. 
I'd best step round and set the parish right, 
Announcing bells be indisposed to-night.” 


“TI wonder at you, Jerry ; faith I do: 
Those be no sentiments for me nor you. 








senting appropriately the ‘* Adoration of the 
Magi,” has been recently set up to his memory ; 
largely through the interest taken in his history 
by an amateur astronomer of the neighbour- 
hood, Mr. W. Tebb, F.R.A.s. 

Still, Flamsteed’s Board was right in its 
contention—at any rate so far as the principle 
was concerned. The Observatory is for the 
service of the nation. It is not for the pursuit 
of any private line of inquiry; nor is it, to 
quote the late Astronomer Royal, ‘‘the place 
for new physical investigations.” ‘‘It is well 
adapted,” as he went on to say, ‘‘ for following 
out any which, originating with private investi- 
gators, have been reduced to laws susceptible 
of verification by daily observation.” Where 
routine work, carried out for a long succession 
of years on one carefully considered plan, is 
required, there the Royal Observatory finds its 
opportunity and its duty. Above all, its dis- 





tinction lies in the faithful continuance of 
those observations which have not only built 
up the very structure of geometrical astronomy, 
but have borne directly on the welfare, we 
might almost add the existence, of the nation. 





For such as serve the state be always bound 
To keep their reputations extra sound. 

I tell ’ee, man, if word of this were told, 

The folks would say, ‘Ah, Jerry’s getting old. 
I’m sure he finds the labour too severe. 

And were you saying thirty pounds a year?’” 


“Then what 
Jack?” 


to do?—the wretches !—tell me, 


“The only plan is—put the New Year back.” 


Meanwhile in Chumley village festive folk 
Turned their good ear and hearken’d for the stroke. 
“ Dear me!” they cried ; “the bells are rather long. 
Five past by us!” “Oh, ours is always wrong. 
And Jerry Barlow couldn’t be astray, 
He gets the Greenwich time each quarter day.” 
“Look! twenty past! ’tis hard to understand : 
Which of you boys was playing with the hand? 
I said——-” Then on the night a crash was flung, 
And all the valley shook and buzz’d and stung, 
While pent-up feeling burst in shouts and cheers, 
“Hurrah! God bless you! Many happy years.” 
All this took place a score of years ago ; 
But Chumley time is still a little slow. 

FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE. 
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THE SEVENTEENTH OF JANUARY. 


THE FIRST DAY OF CARNIVAL IN THE ABRUZZI. 


*Ntdh! ’Ntdh! *Ntdh! 
La segna Sant’ Anto, 


“© T\O you know Italy ?” 
“Oh yes! Lovely San Remo; 
dreamy Venice ; sweet Florence, where 
the roses bloom all the year round ; and Rome 
the eternal, and sunny Naples. . . . Yes, that 
is Italy.” 
‘*Ho for the land of the beautiful flowers !” 


But I will show you a new part. 

High up in the uniform greyness of the 
winter sky, Monte Maiella, queen of the 
Abruzzi, piles its huge snow-covered masses. 

All is silent and still; no merry songs echo 
back from the hillsides; the streams are ice- 
bound in the valleys; in the streets of the 
little towns and villages, clustering hither and 
thither on the mountain crests, no one stirs; 
and were it not for the blue smoke curling up 
from every chimney, one might fancy it an 
enchanted land where all life and motion lay 
under a spell. Nestling under the mountain 
lies the little town of Lanciano. Will you follow 
me into the silent streets ? 

Suddenly a bell tinkles, and from one of 
the houses a strange little procession issues 
forth. 

First comes a hoary-locked individual clad 
in pilgrim’s dress; his long white beard reaches 
below the waist; on his head is a huge ‘paper 
mitre, in one hand a forked stick, and in the 
other the tinkling bell. Behind him are two little 
imps, their heads adorned with red capsicums, 
in imitation of demoniacal horns; then the 
band, formed entirely by men of the working 
class. 

The Abruzzesi are peculiarly musical, and 
there is scarcely a workman who does not 


sacrifice his evening hours to assiduous practis- , 


ing on some instrument, so as to attain to the 
proud honour of belonging to one of the local 
bands. Of these there are generally two, one 
trying with might and main to outshine the 
other in perfection on festas and solemn oc- 
casions ; the whole population criticising or 
applauding. 

But let us follow our procession, now filing 
along the narrow passage cut out in the snow. 
They reach the corner of the piazza and stop 
at the door of the first house. A circle is 
formed, the band strikes up a merry tune, to 
which, from the interior, a merrier shout re- 
sponds. 

‘*Sant’ Antonio! Sant’ Antonio!” cry the 
children. 


‘*Is it possible !” exclaims the mother. ‘‘ Can 
the 17th of January be here already ?” 

‘*Here comes jolly carnival time,” says the 
father. 

And the chairs round the huge chimney place 
are abandoned, everyone rushes to the door, 
which is opened wide. 

Outside it is snowing now, but never mind, 
the band plays merrily till jolly-faced St. 
Anthony rings his bell; then it ceases; and he 
begins to sing, accompanied only by one or 
two instruments. 

Each year it is a new song composed for the 
occasion by any Lancianese who does not 
mind public criticism and hopes for popularity. 
It tells of the merry carnival time, reminding 
the wealthy that the poor have not wherewithal 
to enjoy it much. Meanwhile the two little 
imps interrupt and torment the poor saint as 
much as they can. One pulls his beard, the 
other treads on his toes; they grab at his 
mitre, tweak his nose, and otherwise annoy 
him, singing sweetly but saucily all the time, 
for they personify St. Antonio’s tempters, and 
woe betide him if he lose patience. This goes 
on for some time, the bystanders taking part 
in the pantomime by many exhortations and 
admonitions to St. Antonio and his tempters, 
while on each side doors and windows open 
and eager heads are stretched forth, regardless 
of the danger of being struck by one of the 
long icicles pendent in rows along the roofs, 
though now and again with a crack and a snap 
one falls to the ground. 

‘* Bravo, Sant’ Anto!” scream the children. 

‘* This tune of Don Luigino’s is good,” re- 
mark the elders, who have already inquired the 
composer’s name. 

‘‘It is time for me to go and prepare the 
sausages,” says the mother, remembering her 
duties, and proceeding to the kitchen, whither 
St. Anthony soon follows her, his two imps 
each with a bag in readiness for the customary 
gifts. 

‘* Hey! Sant’ Antonio,” says the father, ‘‘it 
is cold; a sip of white wine?” 

But the saint, knowing that similar offers 
will be made to him at every house where he 
stops, prefers wisely to take his sip of wine in 
flask (it will be all the more). 

Then the children open the bags held by 
the roguish laughing imps, and sausages and 
flour, and a home-baked cake, make a nice 
beginning for all the other good things that 
will be added as the procession goes on through 
the town. 

So Sant’ Antonio takes his leave and departs, 
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followed by the imps, now singing praises of 
his patience and victory over their temptations. 

In each town or village where, on the first 
day of carnival (January 17), this custom is 
still prevalent, the St. Anthonys are generally 
three or four, each singing the song of a different 
composer. The contents of the bags are in 
part given to the poor, but, of course, every 
one who has acted in the procession gets a 
goodly share. 

In Alfedena, the boys make bonfires in the 
streets, singing the couplet I have written at 
the head of this paper, which means, Bring 
wood to St. Anthony. 

Of course the biggest is in the central piazza, 
to which everyone contributes wood ; and when 
the huge fire crackles and lights up all the 
place with its warm glow, the women come out 
with their chairs and distaffs, in spite of the 
snow, and sit round it, telling stories and 
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making merry; while the men stand about 
smoking; and the children dance and pin 
paper tails to their elders, or set fire to the 
flax in mother’s or grandmother's distaff ; for 
no one gets cross to-day, it is the merry 
carnival time, and it is all for fun. 

In the evening, when the fires begin to die 
out, the thing is to steal burning brands from 
the neighbouring fires so as to keep one’s own 
burning as long as possible. 

At Castel di Sangro, the biggest fire is in 
front of the church, and the priest comes out 
and blesses it; then everyone takes a coal or a 
stick from the blessed fire and carries it home 
to the family hearth. But woe to the incautious 
who gets burnt in taking St. Anthony's fire— 
they will burn their fingers all the year round. 

Thus begins carnival time in some parts of 
the snow-clad Abruzzi. 

ELENA CASELLA. 
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SOME CURIOUS INSTINCTS. 


BY CHARLES DIXON, AUTHOR OF 


T is not only an interesting, but a profoundly 
surprising, fact, and one known to almost 
every person of ordinary intelligence, that 

man in many of his inventions and ideas has 
long been anticipated by the complex contri- 
vances of Nature, and the cunning of more 
lowly creatures than himself. How far this 
may be involuntary we need not on the present 
occasion stay toinquire. Asa familiar instance, 
perhaps most readers know the story of the 
architect who designed the Crystal Palace, 
drawing his happy inspiration for the combina- 
tion of iron and glass into such a splendid 
building from the ribbed under-surface of a 
water-lily leaf! The best design for a light- 
house tower was taken from the stem of the 
oak. The principle of the screw, the buttress, 
the oar, and many other appliances we might 
name, were Nature’s principles long before 
they were man’s. Not only is this the case 
with structural appliances, but it is apparently 
the same with many mental acts as well ; and it is 
with some of these latter that we propose to 
deal in the present paper. 

Man, in the greatness of his wisdom (which, 
after all, amounts to very little, comparatively 
speaking), is apt to regard the faculties, what- 
ever they may bc, of those he is pleased to call 
the ‘lower animals,” although the term is by 
no means a happy or expressive one, as blind 
instincts only of their actions, as unconscious 
in their action. Man, although he may be 
too proud to confess it, has learned much from 
the animal world; he has yet to learn more 
ere he becomes the equal of many creatures in 
some respects less intellectually endowed than 
he. Solomon of old exclaims: ‘‘Go to the 


‘ 
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ant, thou sluggard; consider her ways and be 
wise.” This is a text pregnant with truth, and 
from which many a striking sermon remains 
yet to be preached. Even with regard to his 
social organisation man might still look to 
the ants with advantage. Humble and insig- 
nificant little creatures though they are, they 
have solved problems which still baffle and 
defy some of the highest human intellects ; 
for already they may safely be said to have 
solved such intricate social questions as the 
regulation of increase of population, the divi- 
sion of labour, and the support of individuals 
useless to the community. In their general 
economy many species of ants present us with 
the most startling analogies to human polity, 
some of these intelligent insects being remark- 
able for their slave-making and ‘‘ cow-keeping ” 
instincts, to quote but a couple of familiar 
instances. 

It is also another curious and equally interest- 
ing fact, that the similarity in certain tastes 
for the beautiful between animals and man 
is singularly pronounced. The colours that 
please us best, the sounds that charm us 
most, the objects which attract us quickest, 
appear to have very similar effects upon other 
members of the animal creation ; although how 
far this may be conscious cause and effect, or 
how far a coincidence, we are not prepared to 
suggest. Bearing upon this question, however, 
we have the conclusions deliberately arrived at 
by Dr. Wallace, who, after a most exhaustive 
study of the question of colour in Nature, thus 
writes : ‘‘ It appears to me that, in imputing to 
insects and birds the same love of colour for its 
own sake and the same esthetic tastes as we 
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ourselves possess, we may be as far from the 
truth as were those writers who held that the 
bee was a good mathematician, and that the 
honeycomb was constructed throughout to 
satisfy its refined mathematical instincts ; where- 
as it is now generally admitted to be the result 
of the simple principle of economy of material 
applied to a primitive cylindrical cell.” Be all 
this as it may, the analogy is a very striking 
one, and these remarks do not in the least affect 
our contention that a great amount of similarity 
in instincts and tastes, analogical or otherwise, 
unquestionably exists between man and animals, 
and this, during the course of the present paper, 
we shall attempt to show. 

We will now proceed to glance at a few 
exceptionally curious instincts, culling our 
instances indiscriminately, and from no special 
class of living creatures. One of the most 
extraordinary of these instincts is that of sham- 
ming or feigning death. This singular habit is 
a widely prevailing one, and perhaps reaches 
its highest degree of perfection in certain 
insects, although some birds, as we shall ulti- 
mately learn, run them pretty close for that 
distinction. One of the most familiar instances 
is presented by the wryneck, a curious little 
bird allied to the woodpeckers, and remarkable 
for its lovely pencilled plumage of brown, and 
grey, and black. It is one of our earliest sum- 
mer migrants, reaching England a day or two 
before the cuckoo, from which circumstance it 
is known in some localities as ‘‘ cuckoo’s mes- 
senger.” It is in the habit of laying its six or 
eight white eggs in a hole in some tree, without 
making any further provision. Should it be 
disturbed whilst sitting in this retreat it seeks to 
scare an intruder away by uttering a series of 
hisses. If these alarming snake-like cries are 
unheeded and the poor bird is dragged from its 
hole, it will commence to writhe and twist its 
head and neck in the most curious contortions, 
and then, as likely as not, to all appearances die 
in the hand that holds it. Its apparent death 
usually has the effect of relaxing one’s vigilance, 
when to our surprise the seemingly lifeless form 
regains animation and with startling sudden- 
ness the wily trickster flies hurriedly away. 

The rails are another family of birds in which 
the death-feigning instinct is very prevalent. 
One particularly good instance coming under 
our own observation, and relating to that 
familiar species the landrail, almost as univer- 
sally known by the name of corncrake, may be 
cited. During mowing operations in a small 
meadow, a landrail was disturbed from the 
long grass. This, after a short chase, we were 
fortunate enough to catch. Much to our 
surprise and regret, the bird apparently died the 
moment it was taken in the hand. Suspecting 
some trick, we laid it quietly upon the grass ; 
but not a muscle moved, the eyes were closed 
as in death, and the legs and wings seemed to 
have lost all power. There it lay for a few 
minutes, surrounded by a gazing crowd of 
haymakers, motionless as though carved out of 
stone. Then we picked it up again, the head 


and neck hanging limp, the bird to all outward 
appearances lifeless. Again we threw the bird 
upon the grass, this time retiring a few paces 
to watch, and once more the perfect resem- 
blance to death was complete. But this time, 
in a few moments, the eyes gradually opened a 
little, until at last the artful malingerer sprang 
up and flew away in the most unconcerned 
manner, needless to say, much to the amaze- 
ment of the wondering rustics and not a little 
to our own confusion. 

Amongst other cases of birds shamming death 
may be mentioned one recorded by my friend 
Mr. Hudson. This relates to the spotted 
tinamou, of the South American Pampas, a 
bird which, when captured, and after making a 
few violent efforts to escape, ‘‘drops its head, 
gasps two or three times, and to all appear- 
ance dies.” But if the hold is relaxed the eyes 
are opened, and, with startling suddenness, the 
bird flies rapidly away ! 

One or two other examples of the same kind, 
but differing in degree, must suffice, so far as 
birds are concerned. Birds sometimes under 
the influence of a sudden shock or excessive 
fear assume the outward appearance of death. 
We have repeatedly known birds when fired at 
to drop as if stone dead, and to remain motion- 
less for some time where they had fallen, but 
to rise apparently uninjured when about to. be 
picked up. 

On other occasions, certain birds whea 
threatened by danger will immediately crouch 
flat to the ground and remain immovable as 
a stone or any other inanimate object until 
the cause of the alarm disappears, or they are 
compelled to rise to avoid being trodden upon. 
It is interesting to remark that in all such cases 
coming within the present writer’s experience, 
the birds have taken wing the moment that 
they knew they were discovered, as if fully 
conscious that further trickery were of no avail. 
Pheasants, grouse, ptarmigan, snipe, ard 
many desert-loving birds may be instanced, 
and in most, if not in all, it should be remarked 
that the plumage very closely assimilates in 
colour with surrounding objects when the 
birds are so crouching t» conceal themselves. 
It is perfectly astonishing how some birds will 
thus contrive to hide, and that, too, sometimes 
on ground almost as bare as a billiard table! 


Various animals also possess the death-feign- 
ing instinct to an equally surprising extent, 
amongst the most famous being the opossums. 
We have also known it exercised by the 
common shrew. 

When we come to insects, the death-feigning 
instinct is even more wonderful and pro- 
nounced. Perhaps this instinct prevails more 
commonly in this than any other class of 
living creatures, a fact which may possibly be 
due to the absence of other means of safety. 
Every reader must be familiar with the way in 
which certain spiders and wood-lice will feign 
death and defy the roughest usage to penetrate 
their wonderful disguise. Great numbers of 
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insects are assisted in their death-feigning 
instincts by a marvellous resemblance to various 
surrounding inanimate objects, in a way almost 
precisely analogous to the pheasant and other 
birds already alluded to. We think this com- 
plex form of instinct with the accessory of 
imitating an inanimate object even more mar- 
vellous than the simpler one of merely mas- 
querading in the image of death; for the 
practiser of the art has, in addition, not only to 
select a suitable place for the display, but often 
to assume some special attitude to render the 
measure of its wonderful trickery complete. 

Of these insect masqueraders, perhaps none 
are more wonderful than the curious stick- 
insects. They belong to the order Orthoptera, 
and may be easily recognised by the shape of 
their bodies, which are long, narrow, and 
cylindrical ; their long legs are usually stretched 
out unsymmetrically when the insect is at rest, 
and then resemble twigs branching from a 
thicker and jointed stem. These insects chiefly 
frequent shrubs, thickets, and tall grass; they 
remain perfectly still during the day, if undis- 
turbed, coming out at night to seek their 
vegetable food. Twoof the smaller species are 
found in the south of Europe, but the majority 
are inhabitants of warmer regions. Dr. 
Wallace, who had exceptionally good oppor- 
tunities for observing-these creatures in the 
Eastern Tropics, thus writes : 

‘*The larger wingless stick-insects are often eight inches 
to a foot long. They are abundant in the Moluccas, hanging 
on the shrubs that line the forest paths, and they resemble 
sticks so exactly in colour, in the small rugosities of the 
bark, in the knots and small branches, imitated by the joints 
of the legs, which are either pressed close to the body or 
stuck out at random, that it is absolutely impossible by the 
eye alone to distinguish the real dead twigs which fall down 
from the trees overhead from the living insects. The writer 
has often looked at them in doubt, and has been obliged to 
use the sense of touch to determine the point. Some are 
small and slender like the most delicate twigs ; others, again, 
have wings, and it is curious that these are often beautifully 
coloured, generally bright pink, sometimes yellow, and some- 
times finely banded with black ; but when at rest the wings fold 
up so as to be completely concealed under the narrow wing 
covers, and the whole insect is then green or brown, and 
almost invisible among the twigs or foliage. To increase 
the resemblance to vegetation some of these phasmas have 
small green processes in various parts of their bodies looking 
exactly like moss. These inhabit damp forests both in the 
Malay Islands and in America, and they are so marvellously 
like moss-grown twigs that the closest examination is needed 
to satisfy oneself that it is really a living insect we are look- 
ing at.”! 


Again, some of the larve of Lepidoptera 
closely resemble dead twigs, clasping a branch 
with the posterior pair of legs, and standing out 
rigidly at various angles, without movement of 
any kind, for hours at astretch. It is interesting 
to remark that the death-feigning instinct is con- 
fined to the adult in some species, and to the 
immature stage in others, for the imagos of 
these wonderful caterpillars fly about in a very 
ordinary way. Many imago butterflies and 
moths keep still and motionless as death when 
Settled on some stem or trunk, trusting to their 


! “Tropical Nature,” pp. 287, 288 (ed. 1891). 








likeness to surrounding inanimate objects effec- 
tually to conceal them from enemies. The 
most famous perhaps of all is the leaf butterfly 
of the East, a species of large size with most 
conspicuous blue and orange markings upon 
the upper surface of its wings. But when these 
wings are folded as the lovely insect settles 
upon a twig, its glorious colours vanish from 
sight, and it appears like a decayed leaf to the 
most minute detail, the long tails of the wings 
pressed to the stem and mimicking the stalk. 
Lastly, we may allude to other insects that 
cunningly resemble specks of mildew or lichen, 
or patches of birds’ droppings upon the leaves, 
to which they cling as immovable as death. 
This instinct of feigning death may not only 
be an effort to secure personal safety, but it 
may also serve as a lure to unsuspecting 
creatures. Many predaceous animals employ 
it to secure their prey, to assist a protectively 
coloured dress in warding off suspicion or 
causing defenceless creatures to relax their 
caution. Some of the Carnivores amongst 
mammals and the Mantide amongst insects 
may be quoted as examples. These latter 
creatures have well been described as the 
‘tigers among insects” ; for they sit perfectly 
motionless waiting for unwary insects to pass 
within their reach, and some of them bear an 
almost perfect resemblance to a brilliant flower 
which lures the unsuspecting to their doom. 
The origin of this instinct, so far as it concerns 
personal safety, is difficult of explanation. 
Whether it originated from the wide prevailing 
paralysing or hypnotic effect of fear through a 
long and developing process of natural 
selection, we are not prepared to say. It is, 
however, certain that one of the peculiarities of 
this extraordinary habit is the apparent freedom 
from pain during its exercise, just as though 
the creature were not unconscious but under 
the influence of chloroform. In many cases the 
mere action necessary to concealment may be 
performed with no conscious effort; but the 
keeping perfectly motionless for a long period 
of time cannot be accomplished, one would 
naturally think, without the exercise of reason- 
ing faculties. Will force is certainly present, 
and this to an astonishing degree, as all must 
admiringly admit who have remarked the 
supreme command over self—what in a man 
under such trying circumstances we should 
justly term iron nerve—which creatures exer- 
cising the death-feigning instinct invariably 
display. That it is a conscious force seems 
also proved by the fact that the creature dis- 
playing this instinct can immediately resume 
an active existence when a favourable moment 
for escape seems to be presented. Lastly, we 
may add that, whether the disguise of shamming 
death be employed for defensive or offensive 
purposes, the absence of all movement is the 
most essential feature of its success. And 
herein rests some of the similarity between 
man and less highly endowed creatures, for 
both recognise the importance of a statuesque 
attitude under analogous circumstances. 
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TWAS A DEADLOCK ; 


CHAPTER VIII. 


AINT colours were beginning to mantle in 
the grey face of the dawn, when the 
Swiftsure, with Paul and Dummy on 

board, slipped out of the arms of the sleeping 
quay, and turned southward along the coast. 
In the chill morning air Dummy yawned and 
shivered, only half awake. Paul was fresh and 
alert, warm with the glow of enterprise. Early 
as it was, he had already spent some busy 
hours at the cuttling grounds, getting bait. For 
after a week of unremitting toil everything was 











HE COULD DO NO MORE. 


ready, the ropes tarred, the nets barked, the 
hooks fitted to spiller and boulter ; and now at 
last he sat in his own boat with his trusty part- 
ner by his side, speeding on his way to make the 
first cast in his new and hopeful venture. 
Dummy steered, while Paul cut up the cuttle 
ready for the hooks. Past Carn Mellyn they 
went, and out towards Penluce, tacking to and 
fro in the teeth of the breeze; for ’tis the rule 
to beat up against the weather when going out, 
so as to ensure a fair run home if the wind 
should rise. Half way to Penluce, Dummy 
steered out to sea. Hitherto he had remained 
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quietly intent on the guidance of the boat ; but 
now, as they left the land behind, he began 
to chatter to himself, and his eyes wandered 
restlessly about, now peering over the side 
of the boat into the water, now searching the 
hills behind for landmarks, now comprehen- 
sively sweeping from sea to sky and back 
again, reading an open book, as it seemed, 
and pondering on its sentences. Now he 
laughed, and now he frowned and chattered 
angrily. Sometimes he let the tiller go fora 
moment, and wove excited gestures on the air, 
as if arguing with himself. Once or twice 
he leaned over as he sat, scooped up a little 
water in the palm of his hand, and tasted it. 
His excitement infected Paul, who, from 
watching him in curious silence, broke out 
into the little inarticulate cries with which a 
sportsman encourages his dog. 








Still they went on, until they were about a 
mile from shore. The sun was up a hand’s 
breadth from the horizon, and the boat danced 
on the verge of a broad track of pale fire. 
Shags flew low over the water and squattered 
down in spurts of diamond spray. The gulls 
were shouting overhead, and Paul in sheer 
high spirits shouted back. 

On they went. The shags were swimming 
all round them. Every moment one would dive, 
leaping right out of the water and describing 
a curve in the air with its black snaky body 
before disappearing below. One appeared sud- 
denly right under the boat’s quarter with a 
bar of living silver in its beak. Paul shouted 
a greeting, as to a comrade. 

‘Good luck ti’ ’ee, soase! How’s the 
fishin’ hereabouts ? ” 

Just as he spoke, Dummy, taking the hint, 
as Paul opined, from the bird, relinquished 
the tiller, cast loose the main sheet, and 
— signs for Paul to help him lower the 
Salls. 

‘“‘We’re there, aha?” cried Paul, clutching 
and tugging at the ropes in a frenzy of ex- 
citement. ‘Bustle, brave boys! Down with 
her! Yo-o-o-hup! That’s your sort! Smart’s 
the word !” 

The sails down, they set about preparing 
the tackle. First Dummy adjusted the lines 
by which the boulter was to hang from the 
floats. Then he started baiting the hooks, 
treating each one with a deliberate careful- 
ness which set Paul’s highly strung nerves 
a-fidget. He wanted to help, but Dummy 
snatched the line from his hands with an 
angry chatter. He knew his business, his 
heart was in it, and he brooked no interfer- 
ence from novices. Paul tried to argue, but 
argument by gesture is hopeless work, and 
Dummy’s eyes were too busy to attend. 
Paul began to realise that between two men, 
one with all his five senses, and the other 
with only three, the advantage is not always 
with the better-equipped. When one like 
Dummy wished to go on his own way, he had 
only to blink his eyes or turn his back, and 
he was impermeabie to all external influence 
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save actual force. The glib tongue on which 
Paul set such reliance was of no service here. 

With another man Paul would have fired 
up at being pushed into the background on 
board his own boat ; but Dummy to him was 
one huge joke. He laughed and acquiesced, 
content to stand by Dummy’s side and pay 
out the boulter section by section, thrilling 
with the hunter’s joy to see it sink down and 
down into the dim underworld where the in- 
visible quarry lurked, picturing the moment 
when it would next come to light, strung from 
end to end with flapping, tugging, wriggling 
creatures. 

The last hook was baited, the last float 
flopped into the water. The sails were hoisted 
again, and the Swz/tsure danced homeward, a 
thing of springing, stressful life, a swift, brown- 
winged bird. The old similes must suffice. 

Paul had the tiller now, and his heart over- 
flowed with the joy of life, and that sense of 
power and mastery which is only known in its 
completeness to two—the steersman in a fair 
breeze and the musician playing on a great 
organ. He sang, he laughed, he addressed 
his boat in terms of extravagant endearment, 
as a lover his mistress. He talked and joked 
with Dummy, as a man will talk and joke 
with his dog, in a spirit of make-believe that 
the creature understands. And as the dog 
wags a sociable and courteous tail, so Dummy 
grinned and gabbled back. 

Steve Polkinhorne, lounging on the quay, 
watching the approach of the boat and revolv- 
ing dark thoughts, was treated to a faded 
music-hall song, yelled with all the force of 
Paul’s lungs. He had hated and feared the 
insolent, overbearing fellow from the first. 
To see him approaching thus, as it were in 
triumphal progress, with the wind of fortune 
at his back and a song of jubilee on his lips, 
affected him intolerably. As Paul and Dummy, 
having made fast, clambered up on to the quay, 
he advanced towards them, and accosted Paul 
with a nasty grin. 

‘*Welcome home agin, my lord!” he snig- 
gered. 

** Aha, Steve, my boy ! fine fishin’ weather,’ 
said Paul genially, for he was at peace with 
all the world just then. But he had no time to 
spare for a chat with idle fellows. With a wave 
of his hand he swung off up the quay. Steve, 
ready to construe anything from Paul into an 
insult, snarled an ugly word under his breath, 
stepped up to the edge of the quay, and delibe- 
rately spat into the boat below. But though 
Paul was off, Dummy was close at hand, and 
the boat Dummy sailed on was as sacred to 
him as his ancestral bones to the bland 
Celestial. With a shriek of rage he leapt on 
Steve, and began pounding him. Steve howled 
murder, and Paul, hurrying back, was only just 
in time to save him from being toppled over into 
the water by his infuriated antagonist. He 
pushed his long arms between the two, and 
with a vigorous thrust sent them staggering 
back in contrary directions. 
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‘* Ef that jabberin’ monkey lays a hand ’pon 
me agin,” gasped Steve, ‘I'll put a knife into 
im.” 

‘““*Ere, what’s all this about?” exclaimed 
Paul. 

‘*Nothin’,” muttered Steve. ‘‘ He jumped 
*pon me when my back wasturned. He ought 
to be shut up; he’s as vicious as a fox.” 

‘*How’s this, Dummy?” asked Paul. 
Dummy explained in vigorous pantomime. 
Paul’s face darkened. 

**Oh, you did, did you?” he blazed out. 
‘* Well, do that agin, or the likes of et, or go 
to touch my partner or profane agin him, an’ 
you’ll get the noblest hidin’ you ever had in 
your life. Monkey, sayst? I liv you knaw 
he’s a better man than any drunken, cheatin’ 
rogue ’mong yourlot. Be off wi’ ’ee, before I 
smash ’ee. The likes o’ you edn’ fit for humans 
to consort wi’. An’ we don’t have no trans- 
actions arter this, mind that.” 

Steve slunk off, swearing abominably. At 
the end of the quay he turned. 

“Yah!” he yelled. ‘‘ Yah, thou bussa! 
I'll be even wi’ ’ee yet, thou hollerin’ faggot ! 
I give ’ee fair warnin’, so look out !” 

‘“‘Thank ’ee, thank ’ee!” laughed Paul. 
** But you needn’ ha’ troubled. When I see a 
snake I don’t need to hear his rattle ’fore I stamp 
upon ’’m. Do your worst—I’m ready.” 

Later on, Jennifer was favoured with a highly 
coloured version of the whole occurrence ; and 
she expressed her satisfaction in terms of warm 
approval, the first she had accorded him. If 
she smiled a little when he spoke in stern 
reprobation of the insulting epithet Steve had 
applied to Dummy, yet her smile was kindly. 
She was beginning to understand Paul, and to 
see that to understand him was to be disposed 
to excuse the flamboyant eccentricities which 
at first had repelled her. If nothing else, then 
his prompt championship of her favourite 
inclined her to tolerance. 

So, with fortune and (by what he would 
consider a poetic licence) beauty smiling on our 
hero, this chapter comes to a fine-weather 
close. 


CHAPTER IX. 


N Monday night the wind got up, and all 


through Tuesday and Wednesday it rained ¢ 


and blew a regular twister. Paul’s whole 
thoughts were concentrated on the slender cord 
that swayed and stretched out there in mid-sea, 
carrying his hopes and fortune. He fretted 
and fumed outrageously at the delay the 
weather was causing. He could lay no claim 
to the fisherman’s chief and most necessary 
virtue, the steady, uncomplaining patience 
which sits perforce and whittles its stick when 
winds arehigh. He found fault with his food ; 
he was testy and irritable with Jennifer ; and 
when the lamp was lit and Mr. Jose lugged 
down his mapping tackle and set to work on 
Scotland, which is no light job, with its 
superfluously intricate coast-line calling for a 
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steady hand and an undistracted mind, he 
nearly wore down the placid old man’s patience 
with incessant fidgeting and captious criticisms. 
*Twas a relief when with Thursday’s dawn the 
clouds broke and the wind moderated. 

Paul’s spirits shot up with the mercury. The 
sea was heavy still—too heavy for safety, 
thought Porthvean—and no one else was 
venturing out. But Paul could sit and suck 
his thumbs no longer. "Twas a fine oppor- 
tunity, too, to dazzle the world with an exhibi- 
tion of reckless daring and consummate seaman- 
ship. To do what no one else dared was to 
skim the rich cream off the milky monotony of 
life. 

Dummy was fetched. He shook his head 
doubtfully, but came. Oilskins were donned, 
and the boat was launched in a drenching shower 
of spray. 

Who was that on quay-head, watching their 
departure? Steve Polkinhorne again. And 
what did that malicious grin on his face mean? 
One didn’t know, and one didn’t care. 

Paul steered and Dummy sculled unti! they 
were at a safe distance from shore, when the 
mainsail was hoisted, and off they sped, the 
Swiftsure acquitting herself gallantly, taking 
the big waves with the grace and ease of a hunter 
over the fences. 

They were half-way to their destination when 
Dummy, shifting a coil of rope, found lying 
underneath it a small object which had no 
business there. He picked it up, and after a 
brief examination was about to throw it over- 
board, when Paul, in a spirit of idle curiosity, 
held out his hand. 

‘* What’s that?” he asked. ‘‘Give et here 
for a minute.” 

Dummy tossed it over, and Paul caught it. 

A brief glance, and his face went grey, as the 
face of a man who idly picks up a curious twig, 
and finds that he is holding a venomous writh- 
ing snake. His hand dropped from the tiller. 
The boat swerved from its course and lurched 
half over as a great wave struck its side. 
Dummy, angry and bewildered, stumbled aft 
and caught the tiller, pushing Paulaside. And 
still Paul sat and stared blankly at the 
insignificant bit of bone and fur in his hand. 

‘* Mus’ go back,” he muttered, when he had 
recovered a little. ‘*‘ No use goin’ on wi’ this 
on board. We might be drowned, sure ’nough. 
Mus’ go back.” 

He laid an undecided hand on the main-sheet, 
withdrew it slowly, and glanced again at the 
thing in his hand. 

‘**Hare’s foot, sure ‘nough,” he said. ‘‘ An’ 
hare’s foot, evil fortune. How did ’a come 
here, I wonder ?” 

Dummy leaned over and peered curiously at 
the thing, wondering what occult power it could 
have to strike his partner silly. It had no 
ominous meaning for him ; the happy limits of 
his senses shut him off from the dark world of 
unspeakable shadows on the verge of which 
Cornish folk are treading all their lives. 

‘How did ’a come here?” Paul repeated 
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‘* Somebody must ha’ put en here—somebody 
that wished ill agin me. Who?” 

The memory of Steve’s malevolent visage 
flashed on his mind. 

‘“*Twas he!” he cried. ‘‘’Twas he, the 
rogue ! An’ he’s waitin’ there for us to come 
stavin’ back, like maids from a field 0’ cows!” 

His anger rose in a flood, battling with his 
superstitious misgivings. He heard Steve's 
triumphant chuckle, he saw his prestige wilting 
before the grins of all Porthvean as he slunk 
back, discomfited, empty-handed, without a 
dab or a crab to show for his vaunting 
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‘* There’s some games two can play at, Steve, 
my man,” he chuckled. 


The line of floats bobbed merrily ahead. 
Hurrah! Down with the sail! We'll let them 
know ! 

They brought-to cleverly just over the line. 
With no way on, the boat began to rock and 
reel in the choppy sea. Paul had scarcely 
found his sea-legs yet, and he staggered as he 
stood up and made ready. His heart beat high 
with confidence, but the region just below 
seemed uneasy and timorous. Was the 
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WHO WAS THAT ON THE PIER-HEAD, WATCHING THEIR DEPARTURE? 


prophecies. He saw that to give in was to 
court a repetition—endless repetitions—of this 
dastard blow in the dark. Unknown terrors 
lurked before him, defeat and derision 
threatened behind. White fear and red wrath 
grappled with each other within him ;—and the 
pale spectre went under. 

“On we go!” he shouted in a voice to scare 
all apprehension away. ‘‘ No turnin’ back for 
we! Paul Carah agin the world an’ a-hare’s 
foot! I back Paul.” 

_The thing was still in his hand. He raised 
his arm to throw it far out over the water, 
but a thought struck him, and he slipped it into 
his pocket. 


malevolent influence of the hare’s foot making 
itself felt already, and was the heroic Paul going 
to be—perish the thought! He pulled himself 
together, and started hauling in, under the 
superintendence of Dummy. 

The first dozen hooks came up as they had 
gone down. Then a churning, a splashing, a 
shout from Paul, and two small conger came up 
on adjacent hooks, snapping and intertwining. 
Then, after a long interval, a moderate-sized 
cod. Another cod, rather larger. An im- 
mense skate as big as a table, its great white 
wings flapping. They had to reeve a line 
over the mast before they could haul it in, and 
the mast bent like a whip under its weight. 
13 
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It covered the bottom of the boat like a 
carpet. 

They were in for a big catch, sure enough ; 
and hare’s feet were mere foolishness, as he 
had thought all along. 

More fish; conger, cod, ling, a fine turbot, 
and any amount of the small coarse fish that 
Porthvean lumps together under the name of 
‘‘raggle.” The boat began to sink lower in 
the water. 

The end was almost in sight, and on the end 
was something heavy, something strong, some- 
thing that protested vigorously against the 
ignominious treatment it was suffering. Wild 
with excitement, Paul signed to Dummy to lend 
a hand. There was a faint stir down in the 
water ; it grew nearer and increased. The two 
had to redouble their efforts. Now there were 
glimpses of a dark writhing column, as thick as 
a stout man’s leg. A flat tapering tail shot 
above the surface, whirled round, and disap- 
peared with a mighty splash. Paul hallooed, 
and put all his strength into a tremendous pull. 
And out of the circle of foam which had formed. 
on the water appeared a long snout like a 
beast’s, but fringed with minute rows of teeth 
like emery paper, and two cruel, beady eyes. 
Then six feet of round, sinuous, sleek, bluish- 
grey body, lashing and floundering wildly. 
One blow struck the boat’s side, and there was 
a resounding thwack like that of a flail on a 
threshing-floor. ‘‘Hooraw!” cried Paul. 
‘*Fifty pound ef he’s an ounce!” In _ his 
excitement he did what he should not have 
done, and put out his hand to catch the creature 
under the throat. The tail lashed out, Paul 
yelled with pain, and the hand drooped 
powerless on th-> extended wrist. 

First score to Steve. 

But Dummy hauled on, and the conger, 
lacking the leverage afforded by its native 
element, was inthe boat in a trice, and hailing 
futile blows on its companions in misfortune. 
Dummy reached for the gaff, meaning to settle 
the monster by pounding it over the belly—an 
effective method, but only to be resorted to in 
the last instance, as it bruises and reddens the 
flesh, so lowering the market value. But Paul 
signed for him to desist. He was half mad 
with pain; he fully believed his wrist was 
broken; he and the conger had a private 
account to settle; ’twas a duel to the death, 
and no one else must interfere. 

With his uninjured hand he pulled its head 
towards him by the boulter line, at the same 
time hooking one knee round its middle, in an 
attempt to grip the body between his legs. As 
he did so the boat gavea lurch. He stumbled, 
and in the attempt to regain his footing trod on 
the slippery mass of fish beneath him. Down 
he went, and which was Paul and which was 
conger was difficult to tell. Two or three 
unsuccessful attempts, and he was up again, 
his eyes flaming, his chest heaving, his flesh 
tingling with the conger’s vindictive blows. 
Seizing the line again, he nipped the creature’s 
body in the crook of the half-disabled arm. 
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Holding it firmly against his side, regardless 
of blows showered on his legs, he was able to 
let the line go and clutch the conger round 
the throat. Then with a vigorous effort he 
got up against a thwart, and, watching his op- 
portunity, pinned the lower part of the slimy, 
writhing body between his two knees and the 
edge of the thwart. Now he had a triple 
grip of the creature: by his hand at its throat, 
and by his arm and knees on its body in two 
places. “Twas a dead-lock; he could do no 
more. 

** Knife, quick, and slit his chuck !” he gasped 
to Dummy, forgetting that he could not hear. 
But Dummy understood without words. With 
his knife out he advanced and slit the conger’s 
throat from side to side. Then he tugged at 
the line ; the lower jaw was torn across, and 
the hook came out at the cut. Paul let go, and 
the fish fell with a wet slap on the others. Life 
was in it yet, but its strength was ebbing. 
They could let it flop and snap. The fight was 
over, and Paul had won. 

As soon as it was all over, the victorious 
hero collapsed on a thwart, and was violently 
and most unheroically sick. 

Second score to Steve. 

Dummy grinned a little ; there is a humorous 
incongruity in the spectacle of a sea-sick fisher- 
man which it is not in human nature to resist. 
But he had sense and delicacy enough to compose 
his features when Paul sat up and glanced 
suspiciously at him. The sight of his stolid 
face was reassuring; but, to make matters 
quite safe, he was made to understand that if 
he waved the least hint of the humiliating occur- 
rence to anyone on shore, he would never be 
forgiven. 

The great fish was on the last hook of all ; 
so, after overhauling the boulter, repairing and 
rebaiting it in the necessary places, they lowered 
it into the water again, hoisted sail, and started 
for home. 

Paul took stock. On Steve’s side of the 
account was the injured wrist and the disgraceful 
behaviour of his stomach. But the wrist on 
examination proved to have sustained no worse 
harm than a sprain; and the sickness was 
nothing, save for the shame of the thing, and 
that was nothing too, as nobody would know 
of it. On the other hand was the elating 
consciousness of having fought a big fight and 
won it, not merely against the brute strength 
of the great sea-beast, but against the subtler 
and more dreadful influence of powers invisible. 
For that the thing in his pocket was solely 
responsible for the injuries he had suffered he 
never fora moment doubted. And in the boat 
under his feet heaved and panted four hundred- 
weight at least of prime fish. Two pounds 
were as good as transferred from Reseigh’s 
pocket to hisown. His wrist throbbed painfully, 
he was black and blue all over, but his heart 
was wild with exultation. 

To crown all, a sweet stroke of revenge was 
in store forhim. The wind had shifted whenit 
subsided, and all the morning it had been fighting 
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against the seas, planing the waves down. As 
the Swiftsure approached the cove, the other 
boats were putting out. One made straight for 
the returning craft, and Paul with a thrill recog- 
nised its occupants as Steve Polkinhorne and 
John Trembath, his partner, and just suchanother 
ashe. Paul stood up, slipping off the bandage he 
had tied round his wrist. Steve must not know 
of that. 

The boats passed within a biscuit-throw of 
each other. As they crossed, Paul thrust his 
hand into his pocket, pulled out the hare’s foot, 
and deftly tossed it into the other boat at Steve’s 
feet. 

‘* Returned wi’ thanks,” he called, ‘‘ not havin’ 
no further use fur ’n.” 

There was a commotion, an outburst of 
loud oaths, a hurried consultation, and—yes! 
they were putting about, they were igno- 
miniously following the Swiftsure back into 
the harbour. 

Paid back in your own coin, Steve, my man! 
A smart stroke, aha! ‘Tis to be hoped you 
hear our laughter. We make it as loud and 
insulting as we can. 


CHAPTER X. 


HERE followed a busy but comparativeiy 
uneventful time. Steve Polkinhorne, dis- 
concerted by the failure of his first 

treacherous blow, made no attempt to repeat 
it. The weather continued fair, the trammel 
was put out; and with trammel and boulter, 
with the getting of bait, and the process of 
establishing himself firmly as an integral part 
of Porthvean society, Paul’s time was fully 
occupied. The catches of fish averaged well 
for the time of year, and in the matter of sales 
Reseigh was accommodating, even generous. 
Plainly the old chap, to whom the rest of the 
world cringed cap in hand, appreciated as a 
refreshing novelty Paul’s careless independence, 
and realised that he was one with whom it were 
best to stand well. 

In the Joses’ cottage things went smoothly 
on the whole. It is true that Paul and Jennifer 
were continually at loggerheads, as two such 
different natures must necessarily be ; but that 
did not prevent their friendship from progressing 
Steadily. In their different ways they were 
equally free from malice. Their frequent tiffs, 
lacking the least taste of bitterness, were of the 
kind that forms the food of many healthy 
friendships. Of that which lies beyond friend- 
ship there was nothing. Each was frank with 
the other. Jennifer understood Paul, and Paul 
thought he understood Jennifer. Paul over- 
looked Jennifer’s queer looks, and tolerated her 
queer ways with a magnanimity all his own ; 
and with great good humour Jennifer endured 
Paul’s constant interference and advice on 
cooking, tea brewing, knitting, and other 
purely feminine matters. He was a man: 
nothing in the sphere of human affairs was 
foreign to him. 
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Dummy was a link between them. There 
were two suns in Dummy’s sky now. Without 
abating an iota of his allegiance to Jennifer, 
he began to exhibit an almost equal devotion 
for this new companion, in whom even he 
could recognise something out of the common. 
Jennifer had once compared him to a dog ; and 
he had all the dog’s intuition of character ; like 
the dog, he was attracted by the human 
picturesque. Paul never made game of him as 
the others did ; more than once he had inter- 
fered to stop their idle teasing. Paul was 
strong and confident; he looked one in the 
face and laughed; there were no secrets in 
him, even to a poor deaf and dumb fellow ; his 
face was an open book. And, thanks to a hint 
from Jennifer, he carried a store of sugar in his 
waistcoat pocket ; and Dummy had a pathetic 
weakness for sugar. Like a dog he adored 
him and followed him about. And like a 
master’s to his faithful dog, so were Paul’s 
feelings and behaviour towards Dummy. The 
adoration he took as a matter of course, well 
pleased with it, but not in the least touched. 
The poor chap was useful and amusing. 
By reason of his affliction he had a claim on 
one’s compassion and forbearance. The réle of 
protector was gratifying to one’s pride, and 
exhibited one’s character in a favourable light 
before oneself and the world. And he offered 
pleasant problems for the consideration of one’s 
busy brain, not only in the continual exercise which 
the gesture-talk demanded, but in other matters, 
too. He knew the tides to a minute ; how, when 
a clock was an unfathomable mystery to him ? 
He went to chapel regularly; what meaning 
could he attach to the rites of standing, sitting, 
and kneeling, which were the only parts of* the 
service that could reach his senses? Then was 
it not strange, suddenly to realise that, if he 
were to gain his hearing, words and names 
would have no meaning for him? He knew 
Jennifer, but he didn’t know she was Jennifer. 
Paul was not Paul to him, but two windmill 
arms and a head poked forward. He lived in 
Porthvean, but it might be Columbus, Ioway, 
for all he knew. 

Paul often discussed these matters with 
Jennifer, not only because Dummy interested 
him, but because Dummy was almost the only 
subject that could rouse Jennifer to anything 
like loquaciousness. One may be fond of the 
sound of one’s own voice, without caring for 
conversation to degenerate into monologue 
sparely punctuated with yes’s and no’s and 
imperceptible gestures. It was not always 
quite so bad as that with Jennifer; but still, 
from the social point of view, she often left 
much to be desired. But when Dummy was 
the topic she would talk, argue, interrupt, like 
any other woman. "Twas a strange trait in her 
this show of almost passionate affection fora 
creature that after all was only half-human. 
There were worthier objects about, too; but 
let that pass. He was fond of Dummy himself 
in a rational way. And he could emphasise 
his fondness, both for the sake of effect, and 
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because it propitiated Jennifer, and so promoted 
sociability. He liked the maid, and was willing 
to take a little trouble in order to stand well 
with her. 

The worst of it was, one never knew in what 
strange light she might choose to view one’s 
actions. Her moral code was all her own, and 
the perverse twists and bends in it made it 
impossible to forecast her behaviour in any 
situation whatever. 

Take an instance. 

An encounter with Steve Polkinhorne was, in 
Paul’s view, inevitable sooner or later. If ever 
a man needed a thrashing it was he. Paul only 
waited for adequate provocation. It was offered, 
and one afternoon Paul burst in on Jennifer 
with a black eye and a glorious tale of war and 
victory. 

‘*T’ve smashed the rogue! I tauld en I 
would, give me the chanst, an’ I’ve done et. A 
fair stand-up fight, with all Porthvean lookin’ 
on, an’ | bet en—bet en up an’ down. Ef I’ve 
got wan black eye he’s got two. Got a bit o’ 
raw beef handy, Jennifer? Fetch en an’ clap 
en on while I tell ’ee all about et.” 

** Steve ?” asked Jennifer. 

** Steve ’a es, course. He got the first blow 
in fore I was ready. That’s how my eye’s bad. 
But ’twas the last chanst he got. How I 
pounded en! He waan’t stand straight for a 
Mazed weth anger I was, 
They were fo’ced to haul 
me off at last, or I might ha’ killed en. Aw, 
‘twas grand! Pity you wadn’ there to see, 
Jennifer; edn’ nothin’ like a fight to gie the 
women pleasure.” 

Jennifer shut her eyes. 

‘“‘[’m glad I wadn’,” she said, shivering. 
‘But I’m glad you beat en, too, arter his 
be’aviour to Dummy.” 

‘*"A wadn’ Dummy we fought over,” cried 
Paul. ‘‘That’s the grand part. "Twas you!” 

‘*Me!” she cried, stepping back. 

“You. Look, I was down ’pon quay head. 
Steve was up the other end o’ the quay, an’ 
John Trembath was down on the water in a 
boat. Steve an’ John were hollerin’, wan to 
the other, sayin’ all the things they could think 
upon to gie me ’nnoyance. You d’ knaw the 
way—they dedn’ spake out plain, nor put a 
name to nothin’, but they were gettin’ at me 
all the while. Well, I dedn’ pay no ’ttention, 
an’ that made Steve mad, s’pose; for all of a 
sudden he put your name agin mine, an’ said 
somethin’—I waan’t tell ’ee what—’a edn’ fitty 
for ’ee to hear. I was rampin’ mad to wance. 
I staved up to en an’, says I, ‘You may 
profane agin me so much as you plaise, soase, 
but the man that do spake "bout a woman like 
that when I’m about has got to have a rare 
good hidin’. Put up your fistes, you bistly 
rogue,’ said I, dancin’ round en’ an’ haulin’ off 
my coat. An’ wi’ that, he hit me in the face, 
the varmen, when my arms were behind me, 
half out o’ my sleeves, so’s I couldn’ guard 
myself. He was sorry direckly. Such a 
quilten’ as I guven! He waan’t profane agin 


week, I promise ’ee. 
reg’lar fightin’ mad! 


. Shame do burn me like a hot iron. 
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‘ee no more, Jennifer, you may be sure o’ 
that!” 

Now for the hero’s delicious reward—the 
torrent of grateful words from fair lips, the 
homage to bravery and the commendation of 
virtue. 

Jennifer was scarlet. 

‘‘Aw, ’tes shameful!” she exclaimed 
miserably. ‘‘ Draggin’ my name about the 
town, an’ fightin’ over me like two tinklers over 
a go-’bout woman! I shall never hauld up 
my head again. Paul, how could you do 
so?” 

‘*Hullo!” Paul was never so astonished in 
his life. ‘*Do ’ee mean to say you’re vexed, 
Jennifer, because I stand up for ’ee when a 
rogue insults ’ee?” 

** Vexed !” she cried. 
shame !” 

Was this his reward ? 

‘*But, Jennifer, 7 never spoke your name! 
He said 5 

**Do ’ee think I care what Steve Polkin- 
horne do say bout me? There edn’ many good 
words spoken o’ me over tocove. I scorn them 
all.” 

‘* But, Jennifer, I couldn’ sit still an’ hear 
such words spoken of ’ee > 

‘*So you jumped up an’ hammered them 
down, so’s to give everybody a reason to talk 
about ’em. They’re ready ’nough, gie them a 
chanst.” 

Paul was too bewildered to be angry. He 
stood up for Dummy, and she praised him 
warmly. He did a like service to herself, and 
she showed her vexation unmistakably. Any 
other maid would have been as pleased as 
Punch at being the cause of a fight between 
two men. One expects inconsistency of a 
woman; but this outrageous instance took 
one’s breath away. 

Jennifer was touched by his expression of 
puzzled dismay. 

“There!” she said gently. ‘*‘ You meant 
well by en, I know; an’ ’twas brave an’ 
generous. I’d be thankful ef I could; an’ I am 
thankful to think you’re so ready to take my 
part. But I’d rather you dedn’. Don’t ’ee 
understand? ’Tes like settin’ me ’pon the 
quay, for the town to point their fingers at. The 
Don’t ’ee 


**I’m ready to die o’ 


understand ? ” 

Paul certainly didn’t. But he did understand 
that he had received a black eye in her service, 
and no thanks for reward. And if ever he 
played champion to a maid again ! 

‘‘I’m sorry you’re hurted,” said Jennifer. 
‘**T was for me you took the blow, an’ I’m sorry 
an’ grateful too.” 

Then she might have said so at first, instead 
of abusing him. ’Twas rank ingratitude, and 
he wouldn’t have believed it of her. . He didn’t 
want her thanks. No, and he wouldn’t let her 
doctor his eye. It should remain as it was, a 
staring, many-coloured reproach to her. And 
for the rest of the day he maintained a sulky 
silence. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


HE season waned ; the bad weather began 
to set in. Trips to sea were fewer, and 
at each trip the catches grew smaller. 

But still, thanks to his busy energy, and, as 
he generously admitted, to Dummy’s knack of 
pitching on the right spots, Paul’s boat was 
doing better than any of the others. And the 
others didn’t half like it. To tell the truth, 
Paul’s suddenly achieved popularity was waning. 
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The novelty of his presence had worn off; he 
had begun to repeat his best yarns ; of late he 
had done nothing surprising to tickle their 
palates, greedy for entertainment ; in one or 
two little disputes his determination not to be 
imposed upon had led him into what Porthvean 
considered high-handed proceedings. And now 
he, a new-comer, was catching more fish than 
any old hand among them, and he didn’t fail to 
keep the fact before their eyes, parading it 
indeed in a highly exasperating fashion. They 
began to remember that he was an interloper— 
a foreigner, or as good as a foreigner. Steve 


Polkinhorne was active; and one active detrac- 
tor can work havoc in the ranks of lukewarm 
friendship. Once more the old threats were 
heard of making the place too hot for him—not 
in his presence, though; his long arms and utter 
fearlessness compelled unwilling respect. But 
certain little incidents showed which way the 
wind was blowing. 

Whether by luck or by that queer instinct 
of his, Dummy had hit on a spot where fish 
swarmed. It was a narrow spit of sand 

between flat rocks, in ten 
fathoms of water not half a 
mile from the shore—right 
under the noses of Porth- 
vean, in fact. And they had 
never suspected its exist- 
ence, which did not lessen 
their annoyance when Paul 
shot his net there day after 
day for a week with unvary- 
ing success. Then, as the 
spring tides were due, when 
nets, if left out, get choked 
with oarweed and rubbish, 
he brought the trammel 
ashore. Next morning four 
boats went out and shot nets 
in a circle round the spot, 
shutting him out effectually, 
regardless of the unwritten 
rule which made the ground 
his till he shot elsewhere. 
Another time the wind got 
up suddenly in the night. 
The alarm was raised in the 
small hours, and the men 
tumbled out and _ hurried 
down to haul their boats up 
from the water to a place of 
safety above the quay. The 
Joses’ cottage, as has been 
said, was at East Corner, a 
kind of suburb some little 
way from the rest of the 
village. No one had time 
to waste in running across 
to warn Paul; that was not 
to be expected. But they 
might have aroused Dummy, 
who was close at hand; or 
when their own boats were 
safe, they might have lent a 
hand to rescue the Swiftsure, 
as common humarity demanded. Not they: 
they hauled up and went to bed; and when, 
half an hour later, the roar of wind and sea 
woke Paul from his sound sleep (he slept with 
the whole-hearted determination of his waking 
moments), and he flung on his clothes and ran 
across to the cove, he found the quay deserted, 
and the Swftsure tossing, straining, nearly full 
of water, waging a solitary hopeless battle 
with the full force of the Atlantic. Another ten 
minutes, and he would have been too late. 

‘* Well, Paul,” said Jim Boase next morning, 

in answer to his furious reproaches, ‘‘ us dedn’ 
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like to touch her, knowin’ what a p’tickler 
chap you are, an’ how you hate to be inter- 
fered wi’.” 

A dumb rage seized Paul. If he could only 
fix a quarrel on somebody—but no ; they were 
eels in his grasp: no overt acts of hostility ; 
only an ignoring, as complete as might be, of 
his existence. Talk was hushed, and groups 
melted away as he approached ; nobody asked 
him to lend a hand at a job; if he offered to 
help, ’twas ‘‘ No, thank ’ee ; can manage very 
well myself.” In short, he was in Coventry, the 
most disagreeable spot on earth for one of his 
temperament. 

Well, ’twas war to the knife, then. So be 
it; he would not shirk the battle. He had 
been in pretty much the same situation at his 
first arrival ; he had fought then, and won. 
‘Twas bitterly disheartening, though, to have 
to begin all over again; and this time the 
opposition was keener and more organic. 
On the other hand, this time he was better 
acquainted with his ground; he knew his 
friends and his foes ; and among the former he 
could count the second-best man in Porthvean. 
Old Reseigh was as sympathetic, as touchingly 
affectionate in his behaviour as ever. What 
scandalously unjust talk there was of his hard- 
ness, his lust for money, his self-seeking craft ! 
There never was a more amiable, disinterested 
old man; and Ben Jose was wilfully perverse 
in seeking to trace some obscure, deep-laid 
scheme in his charming behaviour to Paul. If 
he paid Paul top price for fish, if he praised 
and flattered him on every occasion, if he made 
him little presents of jam and tinned salmon, 
were these reasons for labelling him villain ? 
Could no one else but Mr. Jose himself recog- 
nise Paul’s merits and behave accordingly ? 

An incident occurred about this time which 
heightened the disagreeable nature of the 
situation, besides involving a considerable dis- 
appointment. 

It was Paul’s habit, when things went well 
at sea, to reserve a fish or two for contribution 
to Jennifer’s larder. One day, when there had 
been a big catch, he brought home a fine cod. 
It was decided that the head and shoulders 
should be boiled for supper, and the rest split 
and salted for future consumption. Jennifer at 


once set about scraping and cleaning it, while — 


Paul sat and looked idly on. He saw her remove 
the liver, a yellowish convoluted lump, and 
passed a casual remark on the size of the 
thing. 

‘* Gashly-lookin’ truck, too, edn’’a ?” he said. 
** An’ no use to nobody, now Mister Cod’s done 
wed’n.” 

‘*Excep’ for medicine,” Jennifer remarked. 

‘* An ess, to be sure, we've all heerd tell o’ 
cod-liver oil,” he said, and eyed the stuff with 
some curiosity. 

Jennifer finished her job, and was going to 
throw the offal away, when Paul stopped her. 

‘*Hauld on a bit,” he said. ‘I’ve got a 
notion. Put that”—he pointed to the liver— 
‘*on a plate, an’ throw the rest away.” 


PAUL CARAH, 
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Jennifer did as she was bid, evincing no 
curiosity. If she felt any, it was not her 
nature to express it; nor was it necessary. 
’Twas superfluous trouble to question Paul 
when he had anything on his mind; ’twould 
come out soon enough without. 

Returning, she found him jerking about in a 
high state of excitement. 

** Jennifer!” he exclaimed, ‘I’ve got a 
scheme. "Tes workin’ in my brain like barm 
in dough. Buzz, buzz, et do go! Look! 
Take a pot, an’ put in the cod’s liver, an’ set en 
over the fire.” 

‘“‘How?” cried Jennifer. She had done 
some queer things at his behest before now, 
but surely this was the queerest demand of all. 

**Do ’ee, there’s a good maid. I’m goin’ 
to make my fortune this time, sure ‘nough. 
Come, bustle, an’ do what I tell ’ee.’ 

There would be no peace till she did. With 
an inward protest she began to carry out his 
directions, while he unfolded his wonderful 
scheme. 

** Cod-liver oil—that’s my notion. Grand 
stuff—the doctors are hollerin’ fur ’n all day 
long. "Tes the best kind o’ trade they do 
knaw of, so I hear, an’ there edn’ nothin’ but 
what a’ll cure en—wakeness o’ the chest, wake- 
ness o’ the stomach, colds, sore uzzles, everythin’ 
you can think upon. Grand stuff, I can tell 
ee; an’ et do cost a brae lot o’ money, so ’a 
b’lieve. An’ here we are, throwin’ et away all 
the year round. I’m wild to think how much © 
I’ve throwed away myself—’nough to cure all 
Cornwall, I should think. Why, out in Canady, 
I heerd tell of a cod-fishery where they catched 
the cod just for the liver, and throwed the rest 
away. That ’ll tell’ee! My fortune’s made! 
When ’tes ready, I’ll put en in a bottle an’ take 
en round to the shop—no, I waan’t, though, I’ll 
ge’ up to Henliston wed ’n, to the chemist—he’ Il 
knaw the vally of en better’n Reseigh—an’, 
‘Here,’ [ll say, ‘ cod-liver oil, home-made, 
pure an’ good!’ ‘Name your price!’ he'll 
say, quicker’n you c’d say ‘knife.’ ” 

The stuff in the pot began to hiss and splutter, 
anda most villainous odour diffused itself about 
the room. 

** Smells good, don’t ’a?” said Paul, edging 
towards the open door. ‘‘Some strength in 
that, ’a b’lieve. Stir en, Jennifer, and take the 
scum off.” 

Jennifer made a courageous attempt, but was 
forced to retreat hurriedly. 

** You're a fine wan, you are!” Paul ejacu- 
lated. ‘‘’Ere, gie me the spoon.’ 

A moment later he was retreating, too, 
spluttering and blinking. 

‘Et do smell a bit strong,” he admitted. 
** Guess we'll liv en be for a bit.” 

They stood and eyed the pot from a respect- 
ful distance, till Paul judged it had boiled 
enough. Then, holding his nose, -he rushed 
forward, seized the pot, and carried it outside. 

A glass preserve-jar was procured, and Paul 
poured the precious liquid into it. Its appear- 
ance was not inviting, certainly. In colour it 
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was a sickly greenish-yellow, with a muddy 


brown sediment slowly depositing at the 
bottom. 
‘‘Are ’ee sure ‘tis cod-liver oil?” asked 


Jennifer doubtfully. ‘‘ I’ve seen some wance, 
and ’twas clear and white, like water ’most, not 
mucky yaller stuff like this.” 

‘«’Tes the stren’th an’ goodness of en makes 
et so,” Paul explained. ‘‘ Sim’ me, the stuff 
they sell in shops edn’ but poor truck ; the 
rogues do mix en an’ make en weak, because 
they may get a bigger profit. That’s how I 
belong to get a good price for this. They’re 
artful; they d’ knaw; an’ I'll let ’em see I 
d’ knaw too. Qual’ty an’ price do go together, 
an’ this is pure an’ strong. Aw, they’ll jump 
fur’n up to Henliston! I'll go there to-morrow, 
‘pon the omnibus, so I will.” 

And he went. May one digress a little in 
order to describe the vehicle he went on? The 
Paragon was its real name, but it was better 
known as the Green Snail, by reason of its 
complexion and habits. In appearance it re- 
sembled as nearly as possible the Brixton 
omnibus of the old days before garden-seats, 
except that the knifeboard was absent, its 
place being taken by two transverse benches 
rising one above the other behind the driver. 
The back part of the roof was seatless, being 
intended for luggage, though when the *bus 
was full it generally carried a heap of sprawling, 
clinging humanity, too. Round the woodwork 
of the sides ran a string of names of places, 
painted in yellow against the dingy green. 
The list included every town of importance 
within twenty miles of Henliston. Not that 
the ’bus ever ran to these places; in all the 
long years of its existence it had never adven- 
tured its wheels off the Henliston road, and in 
all probability it would never do so till the hour 
when it fell to pieces. But the Celtic imagina- 
tion—or call it foresight—of the builder had 
made allowances for every possibility, even 
the remotest. Somebody muzght charter the 
vehicle for a circular tour through West Corn- 
wall; besides, the formidable array of far-off 
names added dignity and inspired respect. 
They were a certificate of merit, so to speak, 
proclaiming to the world what the Paragon was 
capable of if it tried. 

The owner and driver, Herklous Rutter by 
name, was a man of autocratic temper and 
inflexible punctuality. The ’bus was advertised 
to run to Henliston twice a week, on Wednes- 
days and Saturdays, starting at two precisely. 
At one o’clock the horses were harnessed, and 
the Paragon driven to the starting-place. Ata 
quarter-past one Herklous Rutter descended 
into the streets of Porthvean and rapped at the 
door of every house in turn, imploring the 
inmates to hurry upif they were coming. Also, 

| that no one who happened to be out of doors 
| Should have an excuse for tardy arrival, he 
carried a whistle, which he blew at frequent 
intervals. Having thus sifted Porthvean from 
end to end, he returned, driving his passengers 
, Captive before him. When they were all seated 
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he mounted the box. It would then be ten minutes 
to two, perhaps a little earlier, perhaps a little 
later. Now there was nothing to wait for; a 
less punctual man would have started at once. 
Not so Herklous ; he had a reputation to main- 
tain. At two, and not till two, he jammed his 
hat firmly over his eyes, cracked his whip and 
jerked the reins. The Paragon gave a mighty 
lurch, as if it was being torn out of the road by 
invisible roots, the passengers breathed a silent 
prayer that the old concern might last out one 
journey more, and off they started. If a belated 
voyager should turn up then he could not hope 
for Herklous to pull up and wait for him; he 
must mend his pace and catch Herklous up as 
best he could ; and it took a pretty brisk walker 
to do shat, let me tell you. 

The journey, of eleven miles took two hours 
and a half, no more, no less. At every cross- 
road, and at every wayside house or cluster of 
houses, Herklous drew up and waited from one 
minute to ten, according to programme. At 
Ponsanveneth, half-way, there was a somewhat 
longer break in the journey, while Herklous 
got down and went across two fields to pay a 
call on his sister, who had married a downser. 
If, in spite of careful calculations, there was 
any fear of arriving before the advertised time, 
Herklous adjusted matters by walking his 
horses along levels, as well as up and down the 
hills. 

The Paragon's holding capacity was little 
short of miraculous. Starting from Porthvean 
apparently as full of fisher-folk as it could hold, 
at every stoppage it absorbed a fat farm-wife 
with her baskets, or an equally bulky farmer, 
his pockets bulging with sample-bags, or a 
maid and her sweetheart, bent on mild dissipa- 
tion and a taste of town life. Buta pair of the 
latter only counted as one, or what were a 
chap’s knees made for? Herklous calculated 
in reaching Henliston with double the number 
he started with, and he was seldom out. 
Packed inside like pilchards in a_ barrel, 
swarming outside like flies in a preserve pan, 
they jolted and joked, lurched and laughed, 
as good-humoured, merry a company as you 
would find anywhere. 

’Twas a happy journey for Paul. He sat 
on the box beside Herklous, and whatever 
Herklous’ attitude towards him as a private 
individual might be, in his official seat he was 
strictly neutral, recognising no differences, 
sinking all prejudice, affably conversable with 
allalike. In the highest spirits—as who would 
not be who carried a prospective fortune in his 
pocket ?—Paul chatted away, yarning about 
coach-rides in the Rockies, advising Herklous 
on the management of his team, and unable, 
in spite of himself, to refrain from frequent 
mysterious references to the object of his 
journey, and to the wonderful, not-to-be- 
divulged contents of the parcel he carried. 
Ostensibly addressing Herklous, he took care 
to keep his voice well above conversational 
pitch, blissfully conscious of open-mouthed 
silence among the country-folk behind him. At 
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the journey’s end, as he swung off the coach, 
he thrilled to feel the eyes of all the passengers 
fixed curiously on him, following him up the 
street ; and a sneering remark of ‘*‘ What may- 
game’s the chap up to now?” uttered by a 
Porthvean man, only put the crown on his 
bounding elation. 

He was to have returned as he went; but 
the Paragon did not arrive in Porthvean till 
ten o’clock ; and it was not later than half-past 
seven when he flung into the Joses’ kitchen and 
dropped in a chair. Mr. Jose looked up 
inquiringly from his map and Jennifer from her 
knitting. 

‘* Back already?” saidtheold man. ‘‘ What 
luck ?” 

‘* Haul’ tongue!” exclaimed Paul irritably. 

For a minute or two he sat scowling in 
silence ; then it all came out with a rush. 

These chemists! They were all rogues or 
fools, if they weren’t both. Sold it? No, he 


ONE CHEMIST HAD BURST OUT LAUGHING IN HIS FACE, 


hadn’t ; the ignorant rascals wouldn’t look at 
it. One had burst out laughing in his face; 
another had threatened to kick him out of the 
shop, if he didn't take himself off with his 





filthy stuff. Zhey didn’t want to cure people, 
cured people wouldn’t need their services ; 
’twas their interest to sell poison ; they were a 
gang of murderers, slowly sapping the life out 
of the country with their virulent drugs ; they 
ought to be in prison, the lotof them! Rogues 
all! A benefactor to his race offered them the 
elixir of life, and they rejected it with outward 
contempt, with inward panic at the vision 
evoked of shutters put up in the face of a 
restored, rejuvenated world. Where was the 
bottle? He had thrown it into the gutter in a 
fit of disgust. Why had he walked home? 
Because he didn’t want to be plagued with a 
coach-load of inquisitive fools. Fools and 
rogues; where was the honest man among 
them ? 

Mr. Jose strove to soothe -him with 
expressions of indignant sympathy ; Jennifer, 
subtler in her methods, set supper before him 
without delay. The pork and potatoes calmed 
him somewhat ; the bread and jam restored his 
good humour ; and when the corn-cob was lit, 
he was himself again, and ready with a new 
scheme. 

‘*Wish I hadn’ throwed et away,” he said. 
‘**T would ha’ done fine to oil my say-boots wi’. 
I'll catch another cod to-morrow. ’A_ 'Il 
keep my feet dry, ef ’a don’t make my 
fortune.” 

But he was not to dismiss the matter so 
lightly. Emanating, as it is supposed, from 
the bar of the ‘‘ White Horse,” where the 
Henliston tradesmen met nightly for recrea- 
tive chat, a farcical tale arose and spread over 
town and country. It reached Porthvean, 
and Porthvean found itself possessed of a most 
potent weapon of offence against Paul. 
Scowls he could endure ; blows he could repay 
with interest ; against ridicule he was powerless, 
a squirming, impotent worm. 

Affectionate inquiries about the market price 
of cod set him foaming at the mouth. Mock 
discussions on pharmaceutry, with special 
reference to cod-liver oil, drove him to shun the 
neighbourhood of his fellow-men. They were 
quick to discover the effectiveness of their new 
weapon, and you may be sure they did not 
allow it to rust for want of use. Great 
things were expected of Jim Boase, and he up- 
held his reputation. He went about racked* 
with the hollow cough of the consumptive, 
calling aloud. for medicine to ease his pain. 
And there was only one remedy that could give 
relief, and "twas a remedy the name of which 
Paul wished he had never heard. 
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WORRIES OF LIFE 


BY THOMAS W. COULDERY. 


THE MASTER OF THE HOUSE 


HE HAS JUST RECEIVED A NOTICE FROM THE COMMISSIONERS OF THE INLAND REVENUE THAT HE 
WILL BE SURCHARGED ; THE MAID HAS INFORMED HIM THAT THE KITCHEN BOILER HAS CRACKED, AND 
THE SINK WON’T RUN ; A NOTICE TO SERVE ON A JURY HAS JUST BEEN LEFT AT THE HOUSE; AND HIS 
WIFE HAS INFORMED HIM THAT THEY ARE OUT OF COALS, 





WORRIES OF LIFE, 


LITTLE JACK MANAGES TO FALL DOWN STAIRS, AND THE DOCTOR HAS TO BE 
SENT FOR; SO THAT IS ONE MORE WORRY. 
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IT IS A WORRY TO LEARN FROM A ROUND-ABOUT SOURCE THAT YOUR ELDEST SON IS PURSUING HIS 
STUDIES AT COLLEGE IN A MANNER YOU CANNOT APPROVE. 
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THE NURSE WHO SUITS SO WELL, GIVES NOTICE. ANOTHER WORRY. 
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THE OCCASIONAL CHARWOMAN IS ANOTHER WORRY. 
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AND THE DRESSMAKER DISAPPOINTS. AUNT JANE HAS TO BEGIN 
WITHOUT HER, WHICH IS YET ANOTHER WORRY. 
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TOWN HALL, SYDNEY. 


N treating of the social and political life of 
Australia, the writer wishes to describe 
only such features as came under his own 

observation during a four years’ residence in 
Melbourne. In that period he saw much of the 
life, not only of the cities, but also of the bush. 
He saw something, not only of Victoria, but 
also of New South Wales and New Zealand, 
both in their city and country life. He was 
constantly coming in contact with men from all 
parts of the Australian colonies, and with men 
of all classes. Still, there are obvious limits to 
anyone’s power of observation. There is also 
the danger of too hasty generalisation, a danger 
into which even some of our best writers who 
have visited Australia have sometimes fallen. 
I do not say that the features of Australian life 
which impressed me are absolutely universal ; 
but I do say that they are sufficiently prominent 
to bulk largely in any true estimate of Aus- 
tralian characteristics. 


The first thing which I noticed very early in 
my residence in Australia was the extent to 
which the people are crowded into the large cities. 
Take the colony of Victoria, for example, with 
less than a million and a quarter of a popula- 


AUSTRALIAN SKETCHES. 


ASPECTS OF SOCIAL LIFE. 








tion. The population of Melbourne at the end 
of 1893 was 457,000. In New South Wales, 
South Australia, and Queensland, the propor- 
tion of people in the capital to the number of 
people in the colony as a whole is about the 
same—varying from one-third to about one- 
fourth. In Western Australia the proportion 
is much less. 

The cause of this is, no doubt, partly the 
fascination which the city everywhere seems to 
exercise on our modern peoples, partly also that 
there has been a larger immigration of people 
from the cities of the Old World, of working 
men, for example, attracted by the larger wages 
and greater comfort hitherto obtainable in the 
cities of Australia. 

The fact is admitted and generally deplored 
by most Australians I have met. In the Old 
World the cities have been built up, and are 
being constantly recruited and supported by the 
millions who live in the country. In this matter 
Australia has been beginning at the wrong end. 
Into the merits of Free Trade versus Protection 
I do not here propose to enter ; but it is surely 
absurd to protect and develop manufactures if 
at the same time you have no adequate popula- 
tion to purchase them. From the commercial 
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or material point of view, the over-population 
of the city, while the country is neglected, is a 
mistake. From the moral point of view, as 
Mr. Froude has pointed out in his ‘‘ Oceana,” 
it is equally a blunder. 

One of the consequences of the crowding 
into cities came painfully under my notice after 
the crash of the land boom, and in the succeed- 
ing period of depression. In the city of Mel- 
bourne, with all its wealth, there was the cry 
of the unemployed. Relief depdts had to be 
started for the starving poor, and all this when 
within a few hours’ rail of Melbourne there was 
fruit enough, and, along the coast, fish enough, 
to have fed ten times the population. 

Just think what a vast area is still lying 
uncultivated in Australia. The area of Vic- 
toria, which is the smallest of the colonies, is 
nearly 88,000 square miles, or about 500 square 
miles less than the size of England, Scotland, 
and Wales put together. Yet to cultivate and 
develop the resources of this great colony you 
have only a little over 1,000,000 of people. But 
is not the land in Victoria already all taken up ? 
By no means. According to the official statis- 
tics in the Victorian Year-Book for 1894, the 
area of the colony was over 56,000,000 acres. 
Of this about 23,000,000 acres had been granted, 
sold, or ‘‘selected” (on the deferred payment 
system). This left a residue of 33,000,000 acres 
of Crown lands neither alienated nor in process 
of alienation. 

We have to make a further deduction of 
about 24,000,000 acres (15,000,000 of which are 
under lease or licence for various terms of years, 
and 8,000,000 are State reserves, land occupied 
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the other colonies. Over and over again, as | 
have gone through the uncleared bush in dif- 
ferent parts of Australia, I have thought, What 
splendid openings for some of the sturdy 
yeomen of England, or the struggling tenant- 
farmers of Scotland and Ireland! Making all 
allowance for the parts of the interior that are 
practically uninhabitable by white men, and for 
soil that is unproductive, there are still millions 
of acres capable of remunerative settlement. 
Here is a sample case. I once drove forty- 
five miles through the bush in the northern 
part of New South Wales. At each end of that 
drive is a small township. The whole of the 
intervening space is occupied by five sheep- 
runs. One run has an area of 30,000 acres, the 
others about 20,000 each. Under the Free 
Selection Act, the squatter who owns any of 
these runs is allowed to select 640 acres for 
himself ; but the remainder is open to selection, 
half of it now and the other half at a later 
period—the squatter, meantime, having the 
use of such land as is not wanted for selection. 
And think what possibilities there are in the 
soil! Wise men shake their heads and say : 
‘* Think of the cost of labour ; think of the low 
price of wheat or of wool.” But there are other 
products besides these. Near one of the town- 
ships I have just mentioned, I saw a small vine- 
yard, two acres in extent. On these two acres 
there were 600 vines, then in their second year 
of bearing fruit. The friend who showed me 
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by roads, beds of rivers and lakes, etc.), and 
this gives us 9,505,228 acres still available in 
the smallest of the Australian colonies. 
Besides, it is to be noted here that, of the total 
area of Victoria, only 5} per cent. is under cul- 
tivation. The proportion is much smaller in 


them said he regarded each vine as almost 
equal in value toa sheep. Each vine yielded 
about eight bunches, and a bunch averaged 
about three pounds. In a neighbouring town 
grapes sold at sixpence per pound. This, even 
allowing for the cost of labour and that you 
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have to wait four years before your vines bear 
fruit, should be a fairly profitable investment. 
Yes, Mr. Froude is entirely right when he 
says: ‘‘ The colonies need immigrants, and the 
right sort of immigrants. Immigration from 
Europe has raised America in half a century to 
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lends itself to outdoor sports. Again, the 
strain of work in the heat of summer neces- 
sitates frequent holidays. Cricket and football 
are pursued with a zest not surpassed in 
England, and the ordinary matches on Satur- 
day afternoons attract thousands of spectators. 
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** SWAGMEN,” THAT IS, MEN IN SEARCH OF WORK. 


the first rank among the nations of the world. 
Four-fifths of the English and Scotch and Irish 
who annually leave our shores to find new 
homes become citizens of the United States. 
Can no effort be made in connection with the 
colonial governments to direct at least a part of 
this fertilising stream into our own dominions? ” 

The older colonies have forbidden any more 
free or State-aided immigration for some years 
back. It is a suicidal policy. I know how 
sensitive the Australians are to anything like 
dictation from the home government. But 
Australians are open to reason and convic- 
tion. Surely it is possible for those who guide 
the destinies of the British Empire to frame, in 
conjunction with the Australian governments, a 
policy of wise immigration which would be in 
the interests, chiefly of Australia, and then also 
of the whole Empire. 


The love of amusement, 1 need hardly say, is 
another prominent feature in Australian life. 
It is natural that it should be so. The climate 


Unfortunately the love of sport is sadly marred 
and brutalised by the gambling spirit. ‘* The 
Melbourne Cup,” which is the great racing 
carnival of the year, bulks more largely in the 
mind of the community generally than the 
Derby does in this country. .The Governors 
of all the colonies are usually present. ‘' Cup 
week” is the principal time of festivitics at 
Government House and among the ‘ upper 
ten” of Melbourne. In ‘‘ boom” times more 
than 100,000 people attended ‘‘ the Cup” ; and 
even in the times of ‘‘ depression and retrench- 
ment” more than 80,000 were present on a 
single day. In the city of Adelaide, where the 
totalisator (or betting-machine) is legalised, the 
sum of £28,500 changed hands through the 
totalisator during two days of April 1894. 

In Melbourne, in September of the same year, 
the proprietor of a totalisator (illegal in that 
city) netted 4.489 out of one event in a day’s 
racing. In the same city the bookmakers pay 
the racing clubs an annual sum of nearly 
44,000 for registration. In the year 1892 the 
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sum of £750,000 was put through the totali- 
sator in New Zealand, or more than £1 for 
every man, woman, and child in the colony. No 
wonder that in July 1895 the House of Repre- 
sentatives at Wellington passed, by thirty-five 
votes to twenty-four, a resolution affirming the 
desirability of abolishing the totalisator, on this 
ground among others, that ‘‘ it is fostering the 
immoral habit of gambling in both old and 
young.” 

The gambling spirit is chiefly responsible for 
the financial disasters which have come upon 
the Australian colonies, and especially upon the 
city of Melbourne, in recent years. Making 
haste to be rich anyhow, if necessary at other 
people’s expense, men who stood high in public 
life, some of them very prominent in the 
churches, did not scruple to deceive the public 
as to the condition of their banks and other 
companies, sometimes issuing false balance- 
sheets and engaging in other ‘‘ nefarious prac- 
tices ” (as one of the Melbourne judges recently 
had the courage to say). The pity of it all is 
that the culprits almost invariably escaped. 
‘* Offence’s gilded hand doth shove by justice.” 
Magistrates would not commit for trial, or a 
jury disagreed, or a nolle prosequi waS entered 
by the Crown—such were some of the little 
ways by which the men who had shattered the 
reputation of Australia were enabled to snap 
their fingers at the law. 

The true remedy for all this state of things 
must lie in a general awakening of the con- 
science of the community. Legislation will do 
little if it has not the moral sense of the nation 
at its back. Gambling wants to be seen in its 
true light, as a hideous, degrading, brutalising 
vice—as a mean theft. The Governors of the 
colonies—usually men of high personal charac- 
ter—should withhold their countenance from 
such a carnival of gambling as the Melbourne 
Cup. And, generally, amusements ought to be 
kept in their proper place, and not made the 
great business of life. 

It is curious but instructive to note that two 
eminent Englishmen who visited Australia in 
recent years, though looking at things from 
very different standpoints, came to the same 
conclusion in regard to the excessive desire for 
amusement, combined with the gambling spirit. 
Mr. J. A. Froude says: ‘‘ With so fair a climate, 
and with life so easy, the Victorians cannot be 
sad, and it is pleasant to see a people who 
know how to enjoy themselves. But men and 
nations require in reserve a certain sternness, 
and if anything truly great is ever to come out 
of them, this lesson will in time be hammered 
into them.” Dr. R. W. Dale, of Birmingham, 
referring to the same subject, says: ‘‘ I believe 
that religious faith must insist upon a some- 
what austere moral ideal.” ! 


in many aspects of social life I have no hesi- 
tation in saying that Australia is far ahead of 
taz OidCountry. The condition of the working 


1 ‘‘ Impressions of Australia,” p. 26r. 
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classes, taking it as a whole, is much more com- 
fortable. Eight Hours’ Day is justly celebrated 
as a great moral victory. And very many work- 
ing men in Australia know how to turn their 
hours of leisure to good account. Sometimes 
extreme men point to the large “‘ drink bill” of 
Australia. More money may be spent on drink, 
largely for the reason that imported drinks are 
sold at twice or three times what they cost in 
this country. But asa matter of fact—and here 
my observation is confirmed by men of long 
and extensive experience in the colonies—there 
is very little drunkenness. Drunkenness—face 
Max O’Rell—is not an Australian vice. A Mel- 
bourne crowd on a holiday is as orderly as any 
in the world. 

Again, when we consider how few there are 
of the really ‘‘leisured class” in Australia, it 
must be admitted that there is very large atten- 
tion devoted to reading and the fine arts. 
More than once I| observed the astonishment of 
visitors from ‘‘ home” when I took them into 
the Melbourne Public Library, and showed 
them the seats full of working men at the 
dinner hour or in the evening, and told them 
that in order to obtain a book from the shelves 
you do not require to fill up any docket, or to 
call in the services of any librarian, but simply 
take your book down, and leave it on the 
table when you have done. Yet it is very 
seldom that a book is lost. There you see at 
its best thé self-reliant, self-respecting demo- 
cracy. 

At the end of 1893 there were in the Mel- 
bourne Public Library over 133,000 volumes, 
and the library was visited during the year by 
423,769 persons. There is also a free lending 
library in connection with it, from which in the 
same year 93,608 volumes were given out. Of 
these only six books were lost, and four were 
paid for. 

Mr. Andrew Lang in ‘‘ Longmans’ Magazine,” 
two or three years ago, told his readers that 
Melbourne had had a free library for eighteen 
months. The fact is that its free public library 
has been in existence for more than forty years, 
and, as the ‘‘ Argus” truly said at the time, “if 
the scale and quality and history of its public 
library are to be taken as a measure of its 
literary taste, Melbourne might well claim to be 
one of the most literary of English-speaking 
cities.” 

Nor is the taste for reading confined to the 
city. Almost every little township has its 
mechanics’ institute, with free library and read- 
ing-room attached, usually with a considerable 
stock of books of their own, and often having 
an arrangement whereby supplies of books are 
sent down from the country lending branch of 
the library in Melbourne or Sydney. In some 
of the country towns of Victoria, such as Beech- 
worth and Warrnambool, I found most excel- 
lent museums, containing valuable collections 
of early aboriginal weapons, cooking utensils, 
etc., and of geological, botanical, and zoological 
specimens. Going into the drawing-room of 4 
squatter’s house, hundreds of miles from the 
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cities, I have more than once seen on the table, 
not only the latest novels, but new books on 
theology or science, within a few weeks after 
their publication in London. 

In matters of art Australia, for its age, has 
made wonderful progress. No doubt it is still 
largely dependent upon the Old World for 
examples of the highest art. In its galleries at 
Melbourne, Sydney, and Adelaide, it has casts 
of the great masterpieces of sculpture, and not 
only copies of famous paintings, but also many 
original paintings which have been imported 
from England, France, and Germany. Here, 
for instance, are some of the pictures which I 
noted in the Sydney Art Gallery: Poynter’s 
‘‘Visit of the Queen of Sheba to King Solomon” ; 
“‘The Armada in Sight,” by Seymour Lucas; 
“Les Enervés de Jumiéges,” by E. V. Lumi- 
nais; ‘‘Renouncing the Vanities, by order of 
Savonarola,” by Topham ; ‘‘ Erasmus reading 
the Scriptures to Counts Egremont and Horn” ; 
“Chaucer reading his Poems to King John.” 
Thus young Australians are not only kept in 
touch with the best art of the Old World, but 
are also reminded of the great events of history 
and of the great struggles for civil and religious 
liberty. 

In Melbourne there is a Victorian Artists’ 
Society, which is doing good work in the 
development of native talent. And in the fine 
picture-gallery in the city of Ballarat there is a 
first-rate collection of purely Australian pictures 
—scenes of bush life, etc. 

So far as music is concerned, there is a 
widespread love for it and desire to cultivate it. 
The organ recitals in the town halls of Sydney 
and Melbourne attract large audiences. In 
both cities there are good musical societies, and 
in the university of Melbourne there is a chair 
of music, endowed through the liberality of the 
late Hon. Francis Ormond, one of the most 
generous and discriminating philanthropists 
Australiahashad. The present occupant of the 
chair is Professor Marshall Hall, of whose ser- 
vices in promoting musical culture one cannot 
speak too highly, though when he makes incur- 
sionsinto other spheres, such as literary criticism 
and theology, one is disposed to say (if he will 
pardon the comparison), Ne suéor ultra crepidam. 
He has for the past two or three years conducted 
orchestral concerts during the winter season, 
once a month, on Saturday afternoons, in the 
Melbourne Town Hall, and has succeeded in 
filling that large building with an appreciative 
audience, to listen to his fine renderings of the 
best works of Beethoven, Wagner, and others. 
He has also recently established a conser- 


vatorium of music, from which good results 
are expected. 

So far as church music is concerned, you will 
hear, as at home, good, bad, and indifferent— 
perhaps the indifferent predominating. In the 
leading city churches, such as St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, Melbourne, or Scots’ Church in the same 
city, the organ and choir music are excellent. 
In some churches, such as the Augustine (Inde- 
pendent) Church, Hawthorn, Melbourne, and 
Wesley Church, a small orchestra occasion- 
ally helps the music with good effect. In Warr- 
nambool, a town of less than 10,000 inhabitants, 
the ‘‘ Messiah ” is always rendered in the Pres- 
byterian Church on Christmas Eve. The 
general defect of congregational, and even 
choir singing, in the churches of all denomina- 
tions which I visited, is that it is too uniformly 
loud, and rather lacking in expression. But 
the same thing is true elsewhere than in 
Australia. 

There is much that is attractive in the Aus- 
tralian character. There is a refreshing frank- 
ness and freeness about the young Australians. 
The hospitality of the Australian bush is not 
surpassed anywhere. I remember a good old 
German pastor, in a village on the Rhine, once 
saying to me, when I thanked him for his 
hospitality, ‘‘ /m Rheinlande jedes Pfarrhaus ist 
Gasthaus /”—In the Rhineland every parsonage 
is a guest-house. In the Australian bush every 
house, from the squatter’s station to the miner's 
camp or the stockrider’s hut, is a guest-house. 
Warm hearts, genuine friends, and true Chris- 
tian men and women, are to be found under the 
Southern Cross as well as in the less sunny 
lands at home. 

The defects which have been mentioned are, 
let us hope, the defects of youth. When we 
consider the circumstances under which these 
young colonies were founded, we can easily see 
how little there was to foster the religious 
spirit or the moral sense. I venture to think 
that in both—and you cannot have much of 
the latter without the former—there has been 


‘much progress in Australia, and that as the 


young nation grows in strength and experience 
it will cast off the parasite vices which at present 
so seriously cripple its life. 

And hence I would close this paper with the 
poet Campbell’s apostrophe to Australia : 


** Delightful land! in wildness e’en benign, 
The glorious past is ours, the future thine. 
As in a cradled Hercules, we trace 
The lines of empire in thine infant face.” 


Cc. H. IRWIN, 














IRISH WIT AND HUMOUR. 


«“ | AUGHTER,” said the American child 

L immortalised by Mark Twain, ‘‘is a 

thing I know everybody can do.” 

That American child, it is manifest, was not 
descended from the Red Indians. The supposi- 
tion lies very near that her ancestors were of the 
many who in times past have migrated from 
the little land in Europe’s west to the great 
land farther west. Certainly the most striking 
feature of the people of this little land is that, 
hap what may to them, laughter is a thing 
which, almost to a man, everybody among them 
can do. If any insinuate that they might do 
something more profitable, he shall receive for 
answer —Ay, truly! At the same time let him 
ask himself if they might not do something 
more unprofitable. Suppose their doing became 
limited to weeping—they have some cause 
for weeping now and again—would this 
not be vastly less profitable? That a laugh is 
worth a hundred groans in any market was 
averred by the sweetest of England’s humorists 
years and years agone. 


Probably no one reading this paper will be 
unacquainted with Irish wit and humour, for 
the reason that few, if any, can go through life 
without meeting Irish folk, who are everywhere, 
even some in Ireland. 

Are all Irishmen, it may be asked, necessarily 


witty? No. Thereis sucha thing as an Irish- 
man who cannot make a joke, and, worse still, 
there is actually such a thing as an Irishman who 
cannot take a joke. The case of the latter is 
that of the person called Jimmy, to whom Carle- 
ton' makes a humorist say, ‘‘ You’ve a lack 
o’ nathural parts, a whackum here,” pointing 
to Jimmy’s forehead. 

Such a person does not cease to be Irish, 
but he is veritably a poor Irishman, for he 
lacks a sense which is the best, while it is 
the commonest, possession of his countrymen. 
Even an Englishman loses by being without 
this sense. ‘‘ Does it,” asks Archdeacon Farrar 
in his ‘‘ Epochs of English Poetry,” ‘‘in your 
eyes deteriorate from Milton’s peculiar great- 
ness that he could not have given us the con- 
ception of Falstaff?” Certainly. it does not 
detract from Milton’s peculiar greatness, but it 
makes his greatness peculiar, this being the 
main difference perhaps between it and the 
greatness of Shakespeare, which is so little 
peculiar that he is able to give us not only the 
conception of Falstaff but the conception of 
Prospero, to be master of both gay and grave. 
He who can be gay can generally be grave, he 
can even sometimes be too grave. Who has 
not laughed with Goldsmith? Yet Golésmith 


! I’7?de his tale called ‘‘ Shane Fadh’s Wedding.” 


advised that children should be told the story 
of Dick Whittington ‘‘ with the cat left out.” 
That was very grave counsel. 

A word or two here on laughter. I once 
heard it objected to the English by an Irishman 
that they had “‘a proud laugh in them.” This 
Irishman had probably never heard the defini- 
tion of laughter by that stern Englishman 
Hobbes, according to which it is pleasure in the 
thought of our own superiority. The merry and 
wise American who a few years since passed 
from among us seems to have been in this 
matter of Hobbes’ idea. ‘‘Do you know,” 
writes Oliver Wendell Holmes, ‘‘ that you feel 
a little superior to every man who makes you 
laugh?” A proud laugh is thus accounted for, 
yet a proud laugh is what no Irishman can 
brook, a quality this in him which surprised 
John Plantagenet well-nigh seven hundred 
years ago, and which surprises John Bull at 
this day. Better an angry laugh. What an 
angry laugh is, every Irishman knows. A native 
Irish proverb has it that ‘‘an open laugh is an 
angry laugh.” 

The distinction between wit and* humour is 
one which has been oftendrawn. The following 
is by an Irishwoman:? ‘‘ Humour has a laugh 
in the eyes, wit a laugh on the lips. Humour 
points with all her hand, wit points with a fore- 
finger.” 

It may here be pointed out that ‘‘ humour” 
is one of the few words in which the initial ‘‘h” 
is, after the French fashion, still muted in 
Ireland, the Irish herein upholding a custom 
which until recently obtained all over England, 
and in the days of great Elizabeth led to Ben 
Jonson’s famous play of ‘‘ Every Man in His 
Humour” being mentioned in a work of some 
note as ‘*The Umers.” The new fashion of 
not pronouncing the ‘‘ h” in ‘* humour,” largely 
but not universally accepted in England, led 
an Irishman to say lately, ‘‘ The English would 
do better to sound some other h’s that they do 
not sound, the h’s following w’s for instance.” 
To pronounce ‘‘ which ” like ‘‘ witch” is deplor- 
able, and so it is to pronounce ‘ whig” like 
‘* wig,” and here is a story about pronouncing 
‘‘ whet ” like ‘‘ wet.” I have it from the boy who 
blacks my shoes, and I will give it to you in his 
own words. ‘‘Says a young English gent t 
me once, ‘ Where will I wet (meanin’ whe/) me 
knife, Larry?’ I, in answer to him, with a face 
as grave as this, ‘ Wet it betune y’r lips, sir.’” 


* The samples of Irish wit and humour given in this paper, 
excepting in cases when the contrary is expressly stated, are 
original, as well as | am aware, and have hitherto not seen publi- 
cation. They have been taken down by me at different times 
during intercourse, personal and by letter, with a large number 
of Irish people, my kinsfolk, friends, and acquaintances. 
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This kind of wit, which the victims of it 
term ‘* sauce,” as Romeo did the wit of Mercutio 
—‘ Thy wit,” said the serious Montague to his 
friend, ‘‘is a very bitter sweeting ; it is a most 
sharp sauce,”—is a species which naturally 
flourishes in green Erin, where all the talk, or 
most of it, is snip, snap, quick and home. It 
was once my good fortune to be present when 
an Englishwoman in Ireland gave directions to 
an Irish girl in her service to heat some milk, 
but first to wash the pan clean. The word 
“clean” was significantly emphasised, this 
rousing the indignation of Bridget, who vented 
her wrath in the sarcastic comment made to a 
fellow servant: ‘‘ Pan, for milk! Who ever 
heard the likes o’ that now? They /vy the 
milk in England.” 

No Scotch or Irish persons will want to be 
told that a pan among the Celts of Britain is a 
vessel for frying only, as it probably was in 
England in those old days when the Saxons 
there rimed of ‘‘ pots and pans,” and called, one 
doubts not, the vessels in which they boiled 
their milk not pans but pots. I can remember, 
as a little girl, asking of an English cousin 
with what I considered to be well-assumed 
artlessness, if they talked of a tea-pan and a 
mustard-pan in England. 

Among a people more famous for its wit than 
its discretion, ill-timed wit is naturally not a 
thing unknown. Among the many lectures 
which I have heard given at different times on 
the subject of this, the following by an aged 
lIrishwoman has impressed itself most on my 
memory. 

‘““Wit,” said the wise lady, addressing a 
young girl, ‘‘is like gunpowder, my dear. It 
has its uses to him who knows how to avail 
himself of them. He who does not,” here a 
significant pause, ‘‘ would do well to do what 
certain savages once did. Having come into 
the possession of a bag of gunpowder, they 
carefully preserved it till the spring-time, when 
they planted it with their corn. It did not 
burst forth when the corn burst forth—so much 
the better for the sowers. That gunpowder 
was very safely deposited. Much wit might 
with equal advantage be kept till the spring, 
and then planted with the corn. Take my 
advice and plant yours then.” 

If happy illustration constitute wit, the above 
sermon was not devoid of the spice, and while 
in clay-cold writing it may seem rather English 
than Irish in wording, as uttered it was typi- 
cally Hibernian. Very much is in the living 
speech. An Irishman, still more perhaps an 
lrishwoman, plays upon that instrument, the 
Voice, in a manner which is very extraordinary. 
Now the loud pedal is used and then the soft, 
again the loud, again the soft. There is per- 
haps too much use of the pedals, nevertheless 
the music produced is of a kind which has given 
much pleasure, which is peculiar to the country, 
and is as inimitable as it is indescribable. Let 
any English person try to say the word ‘‘ Non- 
Sense” as an Irishman says this word when he 
means to say ‘‘Is that possible ?” and he will 


concede the truth of the statement here made. 
Much again is in the facial expression which 
accompanies the verbal one. Jest or earnest may 
be in a look, how much jest he best can realise 
who does not hear for the first time that “‘ jest” 
and ‘‘ gesture” are.etymologically one word. 

It has been said above that there exists a 
type of Irishman who cannot make and cannot 
take a joke. There even exists, alack, a type 
of Irishman who cannot see a joke; as, if 
rumour be true, there exists such a type of 
Scotchman. One could, however, with diffi- 
culty be brought to believe that among the 
few millions of Irishmen in Ireland and the 
many millions of Irishmen all the world over, 
there exists more than one in a thousand who 
does not come under the heading of men who 
in Dryden’s phrasing ‘‘ can see a jest further 
off than other men.” Not only that, but the 
Irishman is perhaps singular among the world’s 
men in being able to see the heart of fun that 
there is sometimes in grim earnest. This 
faculty it is that makes him dub his poverty 
with a smile ‘‘ Irish plinty.” That is, of course, 
an appeal to your charity, O England! but it 
is an appeal to your charity in the second 
degree ; in the first degree it is an appeal to 
your sense of humour. Before you note 
his poverty you are to note what Pat him- 
self calls his ‘‘tendency to jocosity.” /rish 
plinty ; we must go to Shakespeare to find a 
heading under which to put this species of 
wit, and we find it in the phrase ‘‘ jerks of in- 
vention.” Pat has invented a new name for 
poverty, and it comes out with a jerk, be- 
cause there is a lump in his throat, and with 
the smile there is the tear in his eye which 
marks him true son of Erin. 

Folios might be written on the fun which 
brightens Irish poverty till it has sometimes 
quite the glitter of guineas new from the mint. 
A band of young girls, most of them art 
students, all of them wofully poor, some years 
ago shared London lodgings when the fare was 
as poor as were what it seems bombastic to 
term the table appointments. Being one of 
those once invited to partake of what was 
grandiloquently termed by the donor of it ‘‘a 
symposium ”—if my recollection serve me right, 
the repast consisted solely of tea and toast, 
the toast made by the would-be consumers of it, 
some three or four girls who knelt before the fire 
during the entire course of the feast—I noticed 
one guest, an Englishwoman, looking for the 
bread-knife. She was not noticed by me alone, 
but evoked the comment, made in cheery Irish 
tones, ‘‘ Oh, we haven’t a bread-knife! We’re 
not as regal as all that.” 

To which the Englishwoman : 

‘Well, any knife will do, and I see there 
are plenty.” (Every second plate was provided 
with a knife.) ‘Oh! but this doesn’t cut” 
(after experimentalising on the loaf with a knife 
taken up at random). 

‘*Gurls !”—the Irish voice was inflated to 
command a hearing, and the hearing was 
given—‘‘ Where's the knife that cuts?” 
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This question was put as cheerily as though 
the quality of cutting were nowhere peculiar to 
inore than one knife in ten, and the knife that 
cut having been found was put into the English- 
woman’s hand by Erin’s daughter, with that 
look of elatement which rather naturally comes 
to the faces of those who feel that, if not of 
the world’s wealthiest, they still, like that most 
ideal of all Greeks, Cornelia, have their jewels. 
The possessor of a knife that cuts, if she be 
Irish, feels a trifle uplifted. 

Comic—and strange—estimations arise from 
the circumstance that what is called the Queen’s 
English is not always the English of her subject 
Pat. A kinsman of mine once witnessed a 
duel with fisticuffs which ensued because the 
Saxon addressed an Irishman as ‘‘ My good 
fellow.” 

**Don’t call me ‘fellow,’” was answered 
hotly, words being emphasised by a blow of 
the kind which Pat justifies on the ground that 
it is given with a hand in which there is nothing 
but a fist. I myself once saw deep chagrin 
caused because an Englishman, in speaking 
to an Irishwoman, mentioned a person absent 
as their ‘‘ common friend.” ‘‘ It may be good 
English,” the Irishwoman observed, ‘‘ but it 
sounds horrible. Where’s the incorrectness in 
‘our mutual friend’? It was good enough for 
Dickens to put on the outside of a fine book.” 

The sensitiveness which is shocked by the 
use of a word to which belong two meanings, 


one of them unkind, is what surely underlies 
the circumstance that the Irishman who has 
still to learn to ‘‘ swear not at all’”’ has evolved 
that gentlest of adjurations, ‘‘ By this and by 
that!” a point which Mr. Rudyard Kipling 
has not failed to notice and to make use of in 


describing his ‘‘ Soldiers Three.” Similarly a 
woman in anger calls out in Ireland, ‘‘ Tat- 
theration to yez!” an adjuration which 
looked at closely is seen to be but an ex- 
pansion of ‘‘ tatters,” and which, having been 
found to be that only, may safely be condoned 
by sisters and brothers of that good woman, 
Sister Dora, who, if I mistake not, advised that 
very vehement persons shall be allowed to say 
** poker and tongs!” 

A few words must be said about English 
Hibernicised. There is a very general idea 
that the writer of fiction who cannot evolve 
Irish wit does the next best thing in giving to 
his Irish characters a copia verborum in English 
Hibernicised. The Irishman of English fiction 
must not ever conjugate ‘‘ will” and ‘ shall” 
coriectly, though everyone who is Irish knows 
tnat we sometimes conjugate these verbs cor- 
rectly, if only, as we say ourselves, in the 
notable phrasing of our country, dy méstake. 
To do a thing correctly by mistake is one of 
the many things that can only happen to an 
Irish person. Again, this Irishman of English 
evolution must punctuate his discourse with 
‘foch!” and ‘“‘musha!” and “sure!” and 
*‘ y’r honour!” as if these words took with 
his nation the place of commas and semicolons. 
Pat has been known to say “nate” for neat, 
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and he is made to say /ate for ‘‘feet,” a 
thing which he has never been known to say, 
for he speaks what has been termed his 
‘‘wrong” English rightly, according to hard- 
and-fast rules which are well worth the study 
of any philologist. Mr. Rudyard Kipling has 
sometimes succeeded in happily reproducing 
the English which is spoken by a certain class 
of Irishmen. When he makes his Irish soldier, 
Private Mulvaney, in a sarcastic vein, expand 
the simple word courting into ‘‘ menowderin’, 
and minanderin’, and blandandering,” he pens 
a masterpiece of Hibernian English. In this 
phrase is seen what an Irishman can make out 
of two such words as ‘‘ meander” and “ bland.” 
This is Pat at his most brilliant. It shall not 
be pretended that his inventive genius is always 
productive of good. As fine a writer as 
Denis Florence M‘Carthy coins the word 
‘**bloom-budding ”—-wanting to describe the 
appearance of trees in young blossom. ‘ If,” 
says one of his countrywomen, in irate comment 
upon this, ‘‘he had ever listened to English 
spoken by Germans, he would have known 
that ‘ bloom-budding’ is their way of saying 
‘ plum-pudding.’” 

He knows something of Irish wit and 
humour as it lights up the best Irish fiction 
who has read the books of Miss Emily Lawless. 
Even so sad an one as “‘ Grania” is full of wit 
and humour, though perhaps only he who is 
‘*in the inside of the Irish” can relish to the 
full such bombast—‘“‘ gosther and brag ” is the 
native name for it—as that of Murrough Blake 
concerning what he would do if he had a horse, 
or, better still, his ironical outburst on hearing 
from his sweetheart the praise of his rival. 
These passages are almost as good as anything 
in ‘* Irish Idylls,” and he who has read “* Irish 
Idylls” knows what is best in Irish wit and 
best in Irish humour. Of the wit of which 
Carleton’s tales are full—they are singularly 
devoid of humour—a good word has been said 
by one of his latest editors: ‘‘ The intensity of 
thei purpose lowers the art into caricature.” 
Caricature is, indeed, art lowered, for the 
simple reason that it is art overloaded.' 
Nevertheless, while it remains undeniable that 
such consummate artists as Leonardo da Vinci 
among the Italians, Holbein among the Ger- 
mans, and Hogarth among the English, were 
all in a greater or less degree caricaturists, and 
proud of their work in caricature, it must also 
be granted that this is a kind of art which 
cannot be dismissed with entire contempt; 
wherefore in despite of some modern critics 
we may still give to Lover and Lever a place 
in our bookshelves, if not one so honourable 
as that which we assign to Sheridan and 
Goldsmith, the one the prince of Ireland’s wits, 


and the other the prince of her humorists.’ 

1 The word ‘‘caricature" is from Italian caricare, to over 
load. 

? Too many an Irishman of to-day would blot not only Lovet 
and Lever, but also Thomas Moore, from the catalogue 
Ireland's writers. The readers of the ‘ Leisure Hour” © 
November 1889 will have read this passage, forming part of @ 
very interesting article by the Irish poet Yeats: ‘‘ Ireland was 
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Perhaps the chief defect in the work of Lover 
and Lever alike is the result of the circumstance 
that these two men have, as writers, the 
manner which Goldsmith makes Kate Hard- 
castle condemn as too “‘ obstropolous.” The 
adjective employed by Miss Hardcastle is not 
academical English, ~ ut it describes the manner 
to which she objected, and which is the manner 
of a certain type of humorist, as no other word 
would describe it. Another fault which, it 
may be whispered here, mars some Irish work 
is its ‘‘too-muchness,” to use a word of 
Coleridge. This too-muchness is natural in 
the literature of a people which in speaking 
employs such reduplications as “‘at all, at all,” 
and such amplifications as ‘‘ kilt intoirly.” His 
plethora of words leads an Irish peasant, rent- 
day having come, to beg a respite of his land- 
lord on account of ‘‘ the death of my fine cow 
that died,” while it leads his neighbour to 
postpone payment on the ground that ‘‘my 
daughter has been under medical treatment 
since last September from a sore eye, which 
proceeded from a bad tooth, and I had to pay 
the dentist ten shillings for extracting it.” 
Here the antecedent to ‘‘it” seems, at first 
reading, to be “‘ eye,” and the reader is some- 
what horrified. The mulcted Irishman has 


gone into elaborate detail, and his flow of words 
is greater than his command of syntax. 
Thetwocases cited here are not supposititious. 


a metaphor to Moore, to Lever and Lover a merry harlequin, 
sometimes even pathetic, to be patted and pitied and laughed 
at so long as he said, ‘ Your honour,’ and presumed in nowise 
to be considered a serious or tragic person.” 
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The letters in full as written by these two men 
to their landlords will be found ‘n the appendix 
to Philippe Daryl’s interesting work bearing 
the somewhat startling name of “ Ireland’s 
Disease,” a name which I heard an English- 
woman explain to a friend as meaning probably 
“‘the potato.” Why ‘‘Ireland’s Disease” 
should mean ‘‘ the potato” is what I have not 
yet come to grasp, though I begin to see dimly 
what that Englishwoman may have meant. 

Did the Irishman stint his words more he 
would not be, as he is, ‘‘ always orathor.” 
As English an Irishman—to use an Irish phrase 
—as Edmund Burke was when writing his 
‘* Reflections,” as much an orator he was 
when advocating his famous Reform Bill: a 
circumstance this which is of interest, as show- 
ing that what was not English in Burke was 
very Irish, for scholars and sim les alike in 
Ireland give utterance to their ideas in words 
of good measure, pressed down and running 
over. The following two rules are copied by 
me from a work by a fine scholar. His subject 
is Irish Gaelic : 

‘* The nominative case is always aspirated 
whenever the initial consonant admits it.” 

‘* Verbal nouns ending with a slender termina- 
tion are feminine.” 

‘* The death of my fine cow that died” is not 
more pleonastic than that. 

Is this exuberance of speech a grave fault in 
Pat? No; it isa comical fault. The delight- 
ful thing about Pat is that his faults, with one 
or two grave exceptions, are mostly comical. 

ELSA D’ESTERRE KEELING. 











THE RANI’S SLAVE. 


RETTY little Seristie was the youngest and 
brightest and merriest of the Rani’s 
slaves. The only young one, in fact, 

amongst the household slaves admitted into 
the zenana. Her mother had been a favourite 
servant of the Rani’s, and when she died, the 
little Seristie—who had run about wild among 
the sandhills of Khetri with her companions, 
the children of the zenana servants—was taken 
into the household. Her black hair was oiled 
and smoothed and plaited into a decent pigtail 
that hung far down her back. She had to wear 
her saree well over her head, half concealing 
her laughing face, instead of hanging round 
her neck and trailing after her anyhow. In place 
of the trousers tight at the ankle, that were 
SO convenient for running about over the sand- 
hills, they put on her the voluminous Rajput 
skirt, twenty yards wide, very heavy and 
cumbersome, that flapped uncomfortably about 
her unaccustomed ankles. But all this meant 
Promotion and gratified vanity; Seristie was 
gayer than ever, and recked little of minor 


discomforts. She had no work to do in the 
zenana, she was young yet ; none of that weary 
grinding of wheat half through the night; no 
carrying of heavy waterpots for the Rani’'s 
bath. She sat about and listened while the 
other women talked and sang and tried to 
amuse their languid mistress; she looked on 
with keen interest when the Rani’s stores of 
gay embroidered sarees and heavy silken skirts 
and bright-hued jackets were spread out from 
time to time before that lady, who never wore 
any of them, but sat day after day huddled up 
in the same old orange-coloured blanket. All 
the same, every three or four days these boxes 
were brought out, and their costly contents 
unfolded and refolded and rearranged, until 
Seristie knew them all. A year or two later, 
when she was twelve years old, they put hand- 
some silver bracelets and armlets on her shapely 
brown arms, and silver anklets on her ankles, 
and she was promoted to be the companion 
and playfellow of the four-year-old heir, Moti 
Raj, ‘‘ Pearl of the State,” as they called him in 
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the zenana. All day long she played with him 
and coaxed him, and did his imperious bidding ; 
he could not bear her out of his sight for a 
moment, the only young thing among his 
withered old crones of nurses. They had to play 
and run and dance about too, poor old crea- 
tures, in such uncouth gambols as ill became 
their age, when the spoilt young master called 
to them; but Seristie was his favourite. She 
could hardly find time to run out and say a few 
words to her new sweetheart, handsome young 
Boogie the chela, the son of the head nurse, 
Piroogee, who lived outside the palace in one 
of the chela’s huts, and cooked for his mother 
and younger brothers and sisters, as the custom 
is of the chela husbands and sons who have 
wives or widowed mothers serving within the 
palace. She had known him all her life; in 
her wild-goat days, when she scampered over 
the hills, he, a sedate young man, full grown, 
had not noticed her. Now he walked by her side 
when her young lord was pleased to take the 
air, and he lingered by the door of the palace 
for those stolen moments when she could slip 
out of the zenana. 

Said the Rani one day in a gracious mood, 
**Seristie, my child, we must find you a hus- 
band. How old are you?” 

Seristie hung her head and blushed. 

‘* She is twelve years old, your Highness ; 
it is time she was betrothed,” chorused the 
old women. 

‘*Who shall it be?” said the Rani, laugh- 
ing. ‘* Thereis your brother, Noki Bai; I think 
his wife is dead ?”’ 

‘*He has two fat cows, and a calf, and 
goats,” said Noki Bai, and she looked at Piroogee 
and laughed. Everything is known in the 
zenana, either when it happens or before. 

‘* My nephew is a fine man still, your High- 
ness,” said another old crone. 

Then one spoke for her son, another for her 
cousin, and everyone’s claims were discussed 
at length amid much laughter and many broad 
jokes. Seristie sat silent the while and trem- 
bled. 

‘‘T am tired,” said the Rani at last, and 
she stretched herself out on her mattress and 
covered her head with the old orange blanket. 

Seristie crept close to old Piroogee and laid 
her hand on her knee. The other women 
whispered together of matters that more nearly 
concerned them than the betrothal of Seristie. 

‘* Boogie is the handsomest of the chelas,’ 
whispered Piroogee, ‘‘ and a kind son to his old 
mother.” 

Seristie glanced up and smiled. The old 
woman nodded and showed all her toothless 
gums. She nodded again, and chuckled when 
the young girl rose and slipped noiselessly out 
of the room, across the court, and down the 
wide stairs to the outer door, where one awaited 
her. The outer court was full of men lounging 
under the verandahs, sitting idly about, smoking 
and gossiping. The sentry was walking up 
and down in his English soldier’s cast-off red 
coat, with ‘‘ Kent Regiment ” on the shoulder, 


and carrying in his arms, like a baby, his rusty 
old musket of the time of the Mutiny. 

‘*The Rani Sahiba has spoken of my be- 
trothal,” she. whispered, as she and Boogie 
walked aside. 

He gave a long gasp. ‘‘ Is anything settled ? 
Did they speak of me?” 

‘*No,” she laughed coquettishly ; ‘‘no one 
spoke of you.” 

‘*Did my mother say nothing ?” 

** Ask her.” 

‘* Tell me, Seristie, has the Rani Sahiba 
settled anything ?” 

‘*The Rani Sahiba sleeps. 
now ; I shall be missed.” 

The next day and the next he asked, ‘‘ Has 
the Rani Sahiba said anything ? ” 

But the Rani was always bathing, or eating, 
or sleeping, or looking over her jewels and 
ordering new ones, or inspecting her large 
wardrobe, till a month had dragged its slow 
length awa’. Then one morning, for lack of 
another topic, she said languidly, 

‘* We must see about betrot*ng Seristie.” 

Seristie was outside in the court, playing with 
the young Rajah. 

Piroogee answered quickly, ‘‘Let your 
Highness give her to me for my son Boogie.” 

‘*Very well ; we will have the betrothal to- 
morrow,” answeredthe Rani. And the women 
laughed, and said no more about their brothers 
and sons and nephews. 

And so pretty Seristie was betrothed to 
Boogie. 

A year later, in the spring time, a wandering 
fit came upon the Rani. She would go to the 
Hills for the summer. So they got ready her 
palanquin,< d her train of camels and bullock 
carts, and her followers rolled up their bedding 
and their cooking utensils, and prepared to set 
forth from Khetri. 

Before she went Seristie had her marriage 
feast, and was sent away to her native village 
with her husband, and his next brother became 
cook and washerman to the old nurse in the 
zenana. 

They had a tiny hut, and a couple of rhagi 
fields, and a cow, in that little remote village, 
ard there they lived for three years the 
frugal contented life of the Indian peasant. 
Seristie’s gay laugh and happy song rang out 
as she went about her household duties round 
about the little hut, and milked the cow, and 
nursed her babies, or worked with her husband 
in the fields in the sowing and weeding and 
reaping times, their two brown naked babies 
rolling and kicking in the furrows near them. 
Three happy years under the clear Indian sun- 
shine, where the lazy ease and idle gossip of the 
zenana were forgotten, where Seristie grew tall 
and strong and supple, and the pretty promise 
of her girlhood blossomed into the dark and 
graceful beauty of her womanhood. 

One evening they sat chatting at the village 
well with the neighbours, one brown baby lying 
in her lap, the other crowing on his father’s 
shoulder, when a man rode up on a camel. He 


I must go back 
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stopped a moment at the well, and then slid 
down from his beast. 

‘Is this village called Nurnool?” he asked 
of a venerable greybeard sitting by Seristie. 

‘* Yes, this is Nurnool.” 

‘* Lives there one here by the name of Seris- 
tie, married to aman called Boogie ?”’ he asked. 

‘“* My name is Boogie, and that is my wife 
Seristie,” answered Boogie, proudly pointing 
out his wife. Seristie smiled and drew her veil 
modestly over her face. 

‘The Rani Sahiba sends a message that she 
wants Seristie in the palace. She is to go back 
to Khetri with me.” 

A silence of consternation fell upon the little 
group. 

‘* Why does she want her?” asked the grey- 
beard presently. 

‘“What do I know? She sent out word 
yesterday that I was to take a camel and come 
this mcrning to Nurnool, and fetch Seristie. 
One of the women did say the young lord had 
found some old toy that Seristie used to play 
with, and remembered her, and cried for her, 
and the Rani Sahiba said, ‘Send some one to 
fetch her.’” 

The gossip that night was long and late 
beside the well. Boogie sat silent, and Seristie 
cried quietly behind her veil. When all the 
news of Khetri had been told and heard, the 
neighbours got up and went to their homes, 
and Boogie and Seristie walked slowly, in for- 
lorn submission, to the little hut where they 
They were 


had spent three such happy years. 
to start on the morrow at dawn, the man told 
them—it was a long day’s journey to Khetri. 


‘‘T shall hardly ever see you, now!” cried 
the sobbing Seristie, throwing herself into her 
husband’s arms when they reached home. 
‘““And how will you look after the babies 
without me ?” 

He tried to comfort her. ‘‘I shall cook for 
you as I used to do for my mother, and I can 
mind the babies all right. You will come out 
every day to eat your food with us, and tell us 
all the news of the zenana.” 

But Seristie would not be comforted. ‘‘ It is 
an evil day,” she said. ‘I feel that all our 
happiness is ended.” And so went weeping 
loudly about her house, collecting the things 
they must take with them on the morrow. 

Thus, after three years, Seristie came back 
to the palace, and showed her two babies to 
her lady mistress, who was graciously pleased to 
approve of them, and toher young lord, whocried 
out to take them away, he only wanted Seristie - 
he being like his mother, of a ferociously jealous 
temper. Boogie had one of the huts of the 
chelas, and lived there with the babies, and 
cooked for his wife and saw her twice a day, 
when she was free to go and have her food 
with him. She went out no longer with the 
young Rajah, who rode or drove with his male 
attendants, being now seven years old. Pre- 
sently Seristie’s old spirits came back, she 
laughed and sang as of yore, and was the only 
one in the zenana who could amuse that dole- 


ful lady the Ram. Soon after her return 
there was much talk that the Rajah, who for 
years had not lived at Khetri, and only came 
there from time to time on flying visits, was 
coming to see about a tutor for his son, and to 
take him out of the zenana. But the summer 
passed over quietly and he did not come. 

In the early autumn a man came riding one 
day post-haste, to say the Rajah was even then 
on his way, bringing with him a learned Brah- 
min, who was doubtless coming as tutor to the 
young chief. Then there was weeping and 
wailing and gnashing of teeth in the zenana. 
Her son was the one thing on earth the Rani 
had to cling to. Her husband’s affection had 
long been estranged from her, her two daugh- 
ters were married and lived in distant provinces, 
and she very rarely saw them. And now the 
long-dreaded time had come when her son was 
to be taken from her. She did not doubt that 
the Rajah would take him away from Khetri, 
to be brought up under his own eye 

The Rani sat out in the court of the zenana 
that bright autumn morning, with Seristie 
beside her, when a woman came hastily to say, 
‘*The Rajah Sahib is here; he is but now 
coming up the stairs.” Seristie stood up at 
once to withdraw, but before she could move 
he was there. As he came across the court 
he marked her, Standing there so straight and 
slender, with the sunshine on her beautiful face, 
all the more beautiful by contrast with the 
fretful, worn, and haggard countenance of his 
neglected wife. As he greeted the Rani, 
Seristie made her escape. 

He talked long and gravely to the Rani 
about the changes he considered necessary in 
his son’s manner of life. She was entirely un- 
reasonable, poor soul, as she always had been ; 
and he was courteous and even kindly, as was 
his wont. Before he left her he asked care- 
lessly who was that new woman she had with 
her. And she answered listlessly that it was 
Seristie, one of her son’s attendants. 

Seristie sat eating her dinner contentedly 
enough with her husband and children, when 
old Piroogee came in. 

‘** The Rajah Sahib has sent for you, Seristie,” 
said the old woman. With a long low cry of 
horror, Seristie sprang up and clung to her 
husband. 

Too well the young slaves in the zenana 
know what that fatal message means. When 
the Rajah has looked on them with favour they 
must bid good-bye for ever to home and hus- 
band. Some of them, indeed, consider it an 
honour to be raised to the position of ‘‘ pas- 
banjee,” to live in the palace, second only in 
rank to the ranis, with servants of their own 
and an assured future; for the Rajah’s mor- 
ganatic marriages are as permanent and as 
legal as those contracted with the ladies of his 
own rank who become his ranis, and the 
pasbands are provided for as his widows at his 
death. But if they are married they must leave 
their husbands and their children. And Seristie 
loved her husband. 
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A few moments of agonised parting, and 
then Seristie went up into the palace. 

She has rich garments now, like the Rani’s, 
and jewels. She has servants to wait on and 


flatter her, and she has the jealous homage of 
her former equals; but she has left her gay 
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laughter and her happy singing behind her in 
the little chela’s hut with Boogie and the two 
brown babies, whom she has never seen 
since that day when the Rajah’s dark eyes 
rested on her, standing in the court of the 
zenana. 

H. J. BOURCHIER, M.D. 








“ANNE FELLOWES.” 


‘THE signature of ‘‘ Anne Fellowes” was for 
several years attached in our pages to 
paragraphs and sketches, distinguished 

by subtle thought or tender feeling, and 

pervaded by an indefinable charm of person- 
ality. It will have been missed by our readers. 
A recently issued memorial volume called 

‘* Suffolk Tales and other Stories, Fairy Legends, 

Poems and Miscellaneous Articles” (Long- 

mans) reveals that ‘‘ Anne Fellowes” was the 

writing name of the late Lady Camilla Gurdon. 

Gathered lovingly in this book, together with 

many other ‘‘ remains,” readers of the ‘‘ Leisure 

Hour” and the ‘‘ Sunday at Home” will find 

several of their old favourites. The range of 

** Anne Fellowes’” sympathy was wide, running 

from the humblest inarticulate peasant to the 

scheming, worldly woman of society, the realities 
of whose withered heart and life are often 
disguised as completely as is her faded com- 
plexion. ‘‘ Anne Fellowes ” could even enter, as 
in ‘*A Sordid Philosophy,” into the standpoint 
from which a weak man, fallen into murderous 
crime, surveys and excuses his own terrible 
history. Indeed a constantly recurring note in 
her work is the way in which all humanity is 
blent together, so that men and women may 
in their degree become responsible for the very 
sins or follies they ridicule. In ‘‘ A Worldly 

Woman’s Romance” she makes us realise what 

helpful human sympathy might have done for 

Lady Clara Presteign ere her bitter youth 

opened into a blighted and blighting maturity. 

She makes us see the abyss from which Mrs. 


Mayer of the terrible ‘‘ West Indian Tragedy ” 


might have been preserved, if everybody had 
not been so ready to accept the easy theory that 
** she was a silly little doll of a woman.” She 
knows all about the unset gems which fall 
unheeded in the highways of life, and are there 
trodden down—little ‘‘ Pinch-me” in the work- 
house, ‘‘ Lizbuth” in the hospital ward, or the 
‘middle-aged gentleman” and the “ navvy’s 
wife” of her ‘‘Angels Unawares.” Every line she 
wrote is a beautiful exposition of her ‘‘ Second 
Thoughts’” warning against ‘‘ cheap contempt,” 


a warning that should be printed in gold in 
these days, when gibing generalisations are 
probably doing more than aught else to jar the 
sensitive nerve that runs beneath racial, inter- 
national, and social differences. She followed 
her warning home to its conclusion, showing 
that this ‘‘ cheap contempt” is one of the actual 
causes of the very snobbery it loves to deride. 
** We are constantly hearing,” she wrote, ‘‘ how 
foolish it is for people to be ashamed of the 
class to which they belong, or of the labour by 
which they earn their bread. But as long as we 
use contemptuousand derogatory terms to denote 
these, there is surely some excuse for their mis- 
taken shame.” It would indeed be well if we all 
remembered that the solemn denunciation of him 
who calls his brother-man ‘‘ fool” is, in the 
original text, clearly directed to any contemp- 
tuous habit by which we seek to belittle our 
fellows. 

‘*Tenderness” and ‘ watchfulness,” which 
indeed always belong to each other, are the 
characteristics of our author’s art. As she 
herself says, ‘‘I suspect that what half the 
people who complain of being bored suffer from 
is, want of observation.” It was the quiet people 
and the quiet places which specially won her eye. 
To her, ‘‘ a large part of the delights of the coun- 
try is the variety of wholesome sweet odours ;” 
and she had rare skill in describing the subtle 
beauties of level everyday English landscapes, 
with their low red-tiled cottages and the 
sheltered hedgerows, ‘‘ where sweet violets 
and a hundred other delicate and beautiful little 
things push cautiously out of the earth.” She 
understands the mysterious spell of ‘‘ mild pale 
November days, with wet blue distances, and 
tender gray skies.” She did not indulge in 
“‘word-painting,” but she had a mastery of 
phrase by which in a few words she set a 
picture before one. 

She has a niche all her own ; yet in our book- 
case we would find a place for her work on 
the same shelf as the ‘‘ Essays of Elia,” ‘‘ Rosa- 
mond Gray,” and ‘‘ Mrs. Lester’s School.” 

J. F. M. 
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THE NATACKA CEREMONY AT WALPI. 


DRAMATIC RITES OF AMERICAN ABORIGINES. 


A DETAILED account of some of the most interesting 
ceremonial dances of Pueblo Indians is given by Dr. 
Walter Fewkes in the latest report of the United States 
Bureau of Ethnology. The Pueblo peoples dwell in 
the south-western portion of the States, and were the 
ancient neighbours and perhaps kindred of the Mexican 
princes dethroned by the European pioneers in Mexico. 
Though living in a semi-desert region, they are charac- 
terised by a more advanced culture than that of the 
tribes inhabiting the fertile plains and fruitful wood- 
‘ands, and also by a remarkably elaborate system of 
belief and ceremonial. 

It has been proved by repeated observations that 
these American aborigines carry out the same ritual 
year by year. Each observance is traditional and 
prescribed for a certain time of the year, and this 
time is determined by observations of the direction 
of the sun at rising or setting. When the sun 
rises at its greatest distance south of east on the 
horizon, that is, at the winter solstice, certain of 
the religious ceremonies commence. In the same 
way, Observations of the times when the sun rises in 
a line with a number of fixed points on the horizon 
furnish the Pueblos with a calendar to regulate the 


epochs and lengths of other ceremonies. The sun is, 
indeed, an essential element of the ritual of these 
aborigines, though their adoration is not limited to it. 
In early times they must have noticed that the sun 
did not always rise and set at the same points on the 


horizon, and the connection between these facts and 


the seasons impressed itself upon them to such an 
extent that turning towards different directions forms 
one of the most important features of their ritual. 
The illustration here reproduced shows some of 
the most striking personages—the monsters or 
Natdckas—in a ceremony which appears to be a 
renovation or purification observance, held for nine 
days at the end of January in each year. The three 
chief performers, to the right of the picture, personate 
Hahaiwiiqti, the mother of monsters; Natdcka, a 
monster ; and Soyékmana, an attendant of Natdcka. 
The Pueblo children are made to believe that these 
masked youths are superhuman visitors, and they are 
never permitted to see one of them unmasked any 
more than our children are allowed to discover Santa 
Claus. But when a child arrives at the sceptical age 
he is taken before one of the performers and given a 
sound flogging, after the administration of which he 
may believe that the characters he sees are not of a 
spiritual nature, but impersonations of deities by men. 
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ARTIFICIAL CULTIVATION OF COLOUR IN 
BUTTERFLIES. 


For some years several industrious students of 
butterflies and moths have been devoting attention to 
the causes which produce the varying depths of colour 
of different individuals of the same type. The varia- 
tions of the tints and markings of these insects from 
what may be regarded as the normal shade and 
pattern of the particular species to which they belong, 
are many and various. Some specimens are darker 
than the normal type; some are lighter; and the 
differences are frequently so great that varieties of the 
same insect have been classified as totally different 
species. There are doubtless many causes which 
bring about these strange divergencies of insect 
coloration, but at the present time we propose only 
to refer to some effects produced by heat and cold, as 
determined experimentally by Dr. Standfuss of Ziirich, 
and Mr. Merrifield of Brighton. 

The insects investigated were subjected to various 

degrees of heat and cold in the different stages of 
their growth, that is, as eggs, caterpillars or larve, 
and chrysalids or pupz. It was found that temperature 
had the most influence in determining 
the coloration of the butterfly or moth 
when it was applied to the shrouded 
chrysalis from which the insect emerges. 
When the development of the chrysalids 
was hurried by heat, pale and compara- 
tively spotless moths were produced, 
whatever the treatment in the caterpillar 
stage had been; but when the same 
species were cooled in the chrysalis state, 
they invariably developed into dark and 
much spotted moths. Not only was the 
colouring of the insect’s wings affected 
by the temperature to which the pupa 
was subjected, but also the pattern of 
the markings, and to some extent the size 
and shape of the wings. Either tropical 
or arctic varieties could, in fact, be pro- 
duced artificially from the eggs of a 
single mother by maintaining the insects 
at certain temperatures during their im- 
mature periods. 

These remarkable results have been 
confirmed by Dr. Standfuss, who, in re- 
ferring to them, has well said: “Can it 
be called anything but astonishing that it should be 
possible, by means of a single experiment, to make 
caterpillars of the Swallow Tail butterfly, collected at 
Ziirich, develop into a form of perfect insect such as 
that which flies in August in Syria? Or that from 
German and Swiss chrysalids of the Camberwell 
Beauty, by the action of well-defined factors, there 
should be produced a butterfly which in part comes 
very near the: Mexican form? Or to force at will 
one-half of the progeny of one and the same Painted 
Lady to develop into a form of perfect insect almost 
identical with that occurring in Africa, and the other 
half to assume an aspect like that occurring at the 
northernmost limit of its range, as, for instance, in 


Lapland?” Such results are certainly striking, and 
they furnish naturalists with valuable information as 
to some of the causes of variation in insects. 


SOME LARGE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, 


New York will shortly possess the largest zoological 
garden in the world. The site of the new zoo is the 
southern portion of Bronx. Park; within fairly easy 
access of the city, and embracing an area of 261 
acres. The city authorities will annually provide the 
funds for the maintenance and care of the buildings, 
animals, and collections, but the New York Zoological 
Society has to arrange for the erection of the buildings 
and the animals to stock them. One of the conditions 
of the grant is that the zoo shall be open free to the 
public on at least five days a week. The United 
States already possesses the matchless Yellowstone 
National Park, which may be regarded as an immense 
preserve of wild animals rather than a zoo. The 
National Zoological Park at Washington has hitherto 
covered the largest area, but, as is shown in the 
accompanying diagram, adapted from one in the report 


COMPARATIVE AREAS OF ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. 


of the Smithsonian Institution, it will be surpassed 
by the new vivarium. The Washington Park possesses 
about 500 animals, of which 200 are of the larger size. 
The London Zoological Garden comprises nearly 
3,000 animals; the Jardin des Plantes, Paris, has 
goo animals, and the Thiergarten, Berlin, about 1,500. 
Most of the European zoological gardens are much 
overcrowded, and none of the grounds are large 
enough to give the animals any extensive range. The 
National Zoological Park, however, and the park 
now being arranged by the New York Zoological 
Society, are large enough to provide enclosures which 
will enable animals to live in almost perfect natural 


conditions. 
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FORMER ARCTIC CLIMATES. 


The interest lately taken in polar exploration makes 
it worth while to point out that no value is placed by 
men of science upon the mere attainment of latitude 
ninety degrees by any expedition. What is required 
is new information concerning the physical conditions, 
and the forms of life, in polar regions. Facts of this 
kind were obtained by Dr. Nansen and his comrades, 
and they made the Nansen expedition as notable in a 
scientific sense as in a popular one. On the other 
side, we have the Andrée balloon expedition, from 
which few results of importance can be expected, even 
if the members of it return alive. Dr. J. W. 


Gregory, one of the companions of Sir Martin Con- 
way in the exploration of Spitzbergen last summer, has 
recently called attention to Arctic problems awaiting 


THE CASCADE WATER-WHEEL, SHOWING THE MODE OF ADMITTING 


WATER THROUGH SEVERAL NOZZLES. 


solution. One ofthese is the question of former 
Arctic climates. There is little doubt that the climate 
of north polar regions has varied in the past, and 
some go so far as to believe that. Greenland’s icy 
mountains were once actually bordered by a coral 
strand. The theory that the Arctic regions formerly 
enjoyed a tropical climate was first advanced upon 
the evidence of some fossil tree stems, and other re- 
mains of plants, found.in strata at Disco Island and 
neighbouring parts of the coast of Greenland. It 
was hastily concluded that these specimens were 
fossil representatives of plants characteristic of tropical 
climates, but that view has been shown to be quite un- 
tenable. Again, it has been asserted that fossil coral 
reefs have been found in various parts of the Arctic 
area, and, if the occurrence of the reefs could be actually 
established, the fact would be conclusive evidence of 
the earlier existence of a warm northern ocean ; for 
the coral polypes which build reefs cannot live in 


~~ 


water at a lower temperature than 68° Fahr. But 
the facts so far known, both as regards fossil plants 
and corals, are altogether insufficient to prove the 
existence of a tropical climate in the Arctic area in 
earlier epochs ; and the general conclusion is that 
all through geological time the organisms of the 
far north have lived under the blight of Arctic 
barrenness. 


A POWERFUL WATER-WHEEL. 


Where small quantities of water with very high falls 
are available, the best type of water-wheel to use is the 
“tangential” or impulse water-wheel, one variety of 
which—the “cascade” wheel—is represented in the 
accompanying illustrations from the Journal of the 
Franklin Institute, Philadelphia. As wheels of this 


THE SIDE VIEW OF THE CASCADE WATER-WHEEL, SHOWING 
THE ALTERNATE ARRANGEMENTS OF THE BUCKETS. 


kind are uncommon in this country, a brief description 
of the one here illustrated may be interesting. The 
water passes into the large pipe seen at the bottom 
of the general view of the wheel, and issues from one 
or more of the three nozzles in the form of a jet. By 
means of a central, sharp, continuous dividing ridge 
running round the circumference of the wheel, each 
jet is divided into two before it touches or reaches the 
buckets. The buckets are arranged alternately on 
each side of this dividing edge, so that no two come 
opposite each other ; and, as a consequence, they alter 
nately receive an impulse from the water. This 
alternating arrangement of the buckets secures great 
steadiness of motion, and makes the wheel a very 
efficient machine for the utilisation of water-power. 
By a modification of the casing or 
additional nozzles can be fitted, extending the jets 
farther round the circumference of the wheel, and so 
making the impulses still more continuous. 
R. A. GREGORY. 
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THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


THE three hundredth anniversary of the first rounding of the Cape of Good Hope 
by Vasco de Gama, as often described, gives imterest to these early engravings 
which we reproduce. 


VIEW OF THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, 1670, WITH A VIEW OF THE DUTCH FLEET. 
(From ¥. Ogilby’s “ Africa.”) 


THE COLONY AS IT AVPEARED WHEN FIRST TAKEN BY THE ENGLISH, 1795. 
(From Le Vaillant's “ Travels in Africa.”) 
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The Chinese For fifteen years the United States 
returning to have been passing one law after another 
America. to keep out the Chinese. First, Congress 
excluded all Chinese labourers, and restricted the 
number of ports at which Chinamen other than 
labourers might be landed. It also provided that 
when Chinamen other than labourers visited the 
United States they should be furnished with consular 
certificates as to their social and commercial status in 
their own country, and took other precautions to keep 
out the Chinese labourers who had become so obnoxious 
to the white labouring population on the Pacific Coast. 
Later on it was discovered that Chinese labourers 
were arriving in the country, on the pretence that they 
were already domiciled in America, and had been 


VASCO DE GAMA, THE FIRST TO DOUBLE THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE 
AND DISCOVER THE PASSAGE TO INDIA, 


(From an old print.) 


back to China only for a visit. To stop these frauds 


Congress next enacted a law which forbids any China- 


man in the United States who revisits China to return 
to America unless he has left a certain amount of 
property in the country, or a wife to whom he can 
prove he was married for twelve months before he 
went on his visit to his own country. In view of these 
many enactments it might be supposed that the 
number of Chinamen in the United States would be 
smaller to-day than at any time since the exclusion 
laws came into operation. The actual numbers cannot 
be ascertained until the next census in 1900 ; but in 
the opinion of Colonel Scharf, late Chinese Inspector 
at New York, Chinamen are to-day as numerous as 


ever in the United States, and according to this 
authority they are smuggled into the country by way 
of Vancouver and the Canadian frontier at the rate of 
six hundred a month. The Treasury Department at 
Washington, which has the oversight of the enforce- 
ment of all the United States immigration laws, will 
not admit that the smuggling of Chinamen into the 
country is carried on as systematically and in such a 
wholesale fashion as the late Inspector at New York 
maintained. While denying the figures, the Treasury 
still admits that it finds extreme difficulty in enforcing 
the Chinese Exclusion laws, and makes other ad- 
missions which warrant the conclusion that the wily 
Chinaman can and does continually get the better of 
any law which Congress has enacted, and that so far 
it has been impossible to keep him out of a country 
where well-paid work is awaiting him. 


Oil has long had its uses in stilling 
troubled waters. It is now being used 
on at least three of the great American 
railways to allay dust on the road beds. The 
Pennsylvania Company began the experiment, and 
was followed by the Baltimore and Ohio Company 
and the New York and New Haven Company. Crude 
petroleum is applied to the ballast on the road bed. 
It costs about six pounds a mile to make the applica- 
tion, and between the melting away of one winter's 
snow and the coming of that of the next winter, three 
applications of petroleum are necessary to make its 
use continuously efficacious. The cost is heavy, but 
the oil adds to the durability of the road-bed, and from 
May till September, when railway car windows must 
be more or less open, it adds much to the agreeable- 
ness of railway travel. No one can appreciate how 
intensely disagreeable and wearying American railway 
travel can become unless he has made a long journey 
in the south or west, where the road-beds are soft and 
sandy, and where wood is still the fuel used by the 
locomotives. 


Oil to allay 
Dust. 


London has for many years set New 
York an example in respect to artisans 
dwellings. It has scores of blocks in 
which tenants receive good and full value for the 
rents they pay, and from which capital also has 
always received an adequate return. All these 
London tenement blocks, however, are for house- 
keepers ; and London is to-day without any good 
building which meets the need of unmarried men who 
can pay from five to eight shillings a week for lodging 
and attendance. In this respect London now has the 
example of New York ; for in New York there have 
been, since October 1897, two large model hotels, built 
and designed exclusively for unmarried men who can 
pay room rent at the rate of six shillings a week. There 
is no more charity in these New York hotel enterprises 
than there is in any of the enterprises of the Artisans’ 
Dwellings Company of London. In each case the 
actuating motive with the owners is to get a fair return 
for good accommodation. The hotels, which in every 
respect are first-class buildings, have been erected by 
a Californian millionaire now resident in New York, 
who saw the opening for them, and who came to the 


Artisans’ 
Dwellings in 
New York. 
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conclusion that if the hotels were in the right places, 
were well designed and well managed, they would 
prove as good an investment as any other into which 
he could put his unemployed capital. On the base- 
ment floor of the hotels are wash-rooms and baths. 
On the next floor are the hotel office, writing rooms, 
reading rooms, and rooms for smoking and games. 
The storeys above are divided out into bedrooms. 
The floors of these rooms are of cement and the walls 
of white cement plaster. Each room has its window 
looking either on to the street or on to an ample court- 
yard, and it contains a white-enamelled iron single 
bed, with a strip of carpet beside the bed, a wooden 
chair and a shelf. There are no fireplaces, as the 
hotels are steam heated ; nor are there any washing 
conveniences in the bedrooms, as the lodgers must 
perform their ablutions at the basins on the wash-room 
floor. A restaurant and a laundry are attached to 
each of the hotels. There are few regulations for 
occupiers of the rooms, but among those which are 
enforced, the most important is the rule which excludes 
the lodgers from their rooms during certain fixed 
hours when the chambermaids are doing their work. 
The Mills Hotels, as these new buildings in down-town, 
New York, are called, do not compete with the cheaper 
lodging-houses; and so far they have been well 
occupied by young lawyers, civil engineers, students, 
and men engaged in commercial occupations. 


American railways seem naturally to 
draw to them much of the inventive 
talent of the American people. Scarcely 
a month passes without some change for the better 
taking place in the mode of making up or handling 
trains. Two innovations in the propelling power of 
trains have recently come into use on the New York 
and New Haven Railway, the line which connects 
New York with Boston, and serves nearly the whole 
of southern New England. To meet the competition 
of the electric railway companies, which use the streets 
and the highways, and which, during the last three 
years, have been eating largely into its suburban 
passenger traffic, the New York and New Haven 
Company has established over three lengths of its line 
systems of electric cars. The electric companies 
which follow the highways propel their cars with 
electricity sent out from a central power station on 
overhead wires, from which the power is transferred 


Railway 
Improvements. 


to the car by means of a little wheel or trolley fastened: 


to a long arm on the roof of the car. The electric 
cars on the New Haven Railway are also propelled by 
electricity sent out from a central power station, but 
instead of the electricity being carried by an overhead 
wire, it is carried along a third rail placed in the 
middle of the track on which the car is run. The 
fuel for generating this power consists of sparks from 
the ordinary locomotives. For a long time past, for 
safety’s sake, these sparks have been caught and 
carried in a spark arrester fixed to the locomotive. 
Until the New Haven Railway had need of electricity, 
these sparks were simply so much rubbish continually 
accumulating at its more important railway stations. 
They are now sent to the power station, and by means 
of specially constructed grates, with strong forced 
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draughts, they are used to generate all the electric 


“power needed on those lengths of the line on which 


electricity is the motive power. Two tons of sparks 
have been found to be equivalent to one ton of coal ; 
and as the railway company has more than seven 
hundred locomotives in use, the only outlay for the 
spark fuel is the cost of collecting it and carrying it to 
the power station. 


Thrice a year regularly there are 
reports current as to the unsatisfactory 
condition of the Pope’s health —in 
January, in August, and in the six weeks from 
October 1 to November 13. In January it is so cold 
that Leo x11 seldom ventures out of his interior apart- 
ments ; in August the heat is so intense that outside 
exercise becomes unpleasant, and in the six weeks of 
autumn there are no Papal receptions. So, as his 
Holiness during these periods is little seen of men, 
alarming reports find ready currency. The fact is, 
however, that the Pope enjoys exceptionally fine 
health ; the physicians declare that apart from the 
inroads of age he is absolutely free from bodily ailments. 
The Pope, like Mr. Gladstone, is in possession of a 
phenomenal memory which enables him to recall with 
ease the names and status of almost every bishop of 
the Church, and can still repeat with perfect accuracy 
long extracts from the Fathers and the classics. 
When the weather permits, his Holiness never misses 
his walk in the beautiful Vatican gardens. From the 
heights behind St. Peter’s many have seen the bent 
old man walking, clad in his white gown, and usually 
reading in his breviary, with a priest in violet robes by 
his side and two officers of the Papal guard behind. 
He rises in the morning between six and seven and 
reads amass. After a cup of coffee and a rusk he 
works in his cabinet until two o’clock. This is his 
dinner hour. His midday meal consists of soup, one 
course of meat and vegetables, and a little fruit. 
He eschews puddings and sweets of all sorts. It is 
a rare occurrence when the holy Father indulges in a 
siesta. He occupies only three rooms—a_ bedroom, 
dining-room, and reception hall. In a large room 
adjoining is his private chapel, where he usually 
spends two hours of the afternoon in prayer. 


How the Pope 


lives. 


Hiibner’s new statistical tables for 
tion of the 1897 place the entire population of the 
Globe. globe at 1,535,000,000, of which a quarter, 
or 378,600,000, belongs to Europe. Of the people of 
Europe, Russia, according to her recent census, con- 
tains 28 per cent., and Germany and Austro-Hungary 
together 26 per cent. The United States of North 
America contain 72,300,000, more than half the total 
of the entire continent of America. The chief interest 
of these tables lies in the extraordinary growth of 
Russia. In twelve years this mighty empire shows 
an increase in its population of 20 per cent. At the 
present rate of growth it will contain two hundred 
millions of inhabitants in the year 1905. France, on 
the other hand, has only increased by 174,783 since 
1892, and this slight addition has been mainly owing 
to immigration and to the increase of the subjects of 
foreign Powers. 


The Popula 





Varieties. 


-_ So vast is the expansion of sports and 
Senges. games of all sorts that they not only 
occupy large space in journals and newspapers, but 
most of them have special organs, such as cycling and 
boxing. To our readers in Scotland, Ireland, and the 
Colonies, it may not be known that bell-ringing has a 
special journal, of wide circulation and much valued in 
England. For this sport is almost wholly an English 
recreation, especially in connection with church bells 
and bell-ringing. Books are written by experts in the 
art, and history is full of interesting records and 
allusions, some of which are familiar to every reader, 
such as the story of John Bunyan in Bedfordshire, or 
of Whittington in London itself. Among the events 
of this year, there is record of “a ringing tour in 
Cornwall,” similar to that held some years ago in 
North and South Devon, which attracted much notice 
throughout England. The peals advertised to be rung 
in this year’s Cornish tour were as follow, the ringers 
being the guests of the Bishop of Truro, Lord Robartes, 
and friends in Plymouth and Devonport : 


St. Andrew’s, Plymouth, Stedman Caters. 
Cardynham, Double Norwich Major. 
Bodmin, Stedman Triples. 

Lanhydreck, Super Surprise Major. 
Lanlivery, Stedman Triples. 

St. Austell, Double Norwich Major. 
Fowey, Stedman Triples. 

Kenwyn, Super Surprise Major. 

Totnes, Stedman Triples. 


In all, 5,040 changes in various methods were rung at 
these church towers, the names of which, as well as the 
players, are,well known to all lovers of bell-ringing. 
They were selected by the Rev. G. F. Coleridge of 
Crowthorne, Berks. 


The death of Mr. James Heywood has 
removed from London Society one of its 
leaders, and from the Athenzum Club, 
where his conversation was ever attractive, a conspicu- 
ous member. It is less known that in earlier life he 
was equally distinguished in Manchester, where his 
gifts and talents were universally honoured. He was, 
we believe, the oldest member of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, having joined it in 
1833 with his friend Dalton and other scientific 
Lancashire men. 


James 
Heywood. 


The election of a veteran and dis- 
tinguished historian as successor to the 
Duc d’Aumale in the French Institute 
will secure for the world a worthy 
summary of the life of this prince of the 
House of Orleans. It is the custom, as all know, for 
a new member of the Institute to begin his career 


The Duc 
d’ Aumale's 
Patriotic 
and Noble 
Character, 


with pronouncing an doge on the character and works 
of the member of the illustrious Forty whose place he 
has been elected to fill. That his record of the Duc 
d Aumale will hold an honoured place in the published 
annals of the Academy we all expect ; but a more 
imposing biographical volume would not suffice for a 
full detail of the life and adventures of this Orleanist 
Prince. A few facts of his relation to the Academy 
may here be mentioned. Thecollections he bequeathed 
to the Institute are estimated in value above 
150,000,000 fr. The library, with above 1,000 MSS., 
is of value at least 50,000,000 fr. A large amount is 
due for the additional books and MSS. made subse- 
quent to his deed of gift. There are also receipts 
from lands, forests, fisheries, etc., of the value or 
400,000 fr. per annum, and surplus for incidental 
expenses. In 1898 the Institute comes into legal 
possession of this princely bequest. As to the literary 
claims of the Duc d’Aumale, the most noteworthy are 
his remarks on and descriptions of the services of the 
Northern armies during the civil war in the United 
States, in which he took part on the northern side. 
When the war broke out between France and Germany 
he hastened home to serve his country, and placed 
himself at the disposal of Gambetta, who had 
escaped from Paris, after it was invested, in a 
balloon, and carried on the war in the South of France. 
He assumed a name which was unknown to his 
countrymen, and excited curiosity and boundless 
admiration. For his services in the army he was 
allowed to remain in France, and exempted from the 
proscription applied to all the other Orleanist princes. 
His gratitude and patriotism were shown in these 
princely donations to the Institute of France, of which 
he was chosen to be a member. 


The late Dr. Washbourne West, the 
Senior Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford, 
a man of great wealth, had no fewer than 
twenty-three parliamentary votes, of which he cast at 
least nineteen, in various places, many of them in one 
day, at the last election. 


A Strange 
Pluralist. 


The recent death of Dr. Evans, the 
American dentist, has renewed the 
question as to the escape of the Empress 
Eugénie from Paris after the fall or 
Sedan and the capture of Napoleon ul. M. France, 
who pronounced the Hoge on M. Lesseps when he 
succeeded him as Member of the Institute, gave to 
M. Lesseps the credit of having aided the escape of 
the ex-Empress. It was not so. His son went to the 
Chamber of Deputies, but he found that Eugénie had 
already disappeared. Such is the difficulty of giving 
the true facts of history. The Empress had taken 
refuge with Dr. Evans, the well-known dentist, in 
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The Empress 
Eugénie's 
Escape from 
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whose own brougham she was safely carried to the coast, 
and thence in the yacht of Sir John Burgoyne reached 
England, the land of refuge and liberty. Here she 
was afterwards joined by the Emperor and her son, 
the Prince Imperial. 


A sagacious fox terrier on Clapham 
Common watches each morning for the 
postman, a very genial old veteran in 
the service, and accompanies him most faithfully a 
certain distance on his round, always leaving him a¢ 
the same spot, and returning home direct alone. One 
day his owner objected to his taking this walk in very 
muddy weather. The dog must have understood, for 
he at once bounded through the half-open window, 
scattering and breaking flower-pots, and went his 
way. A dog may be a sensible companion, and 
cheer even a postman’s monotonous round. “My 
Irish terrier,” writes another correspondent, “always 
expects a run on Sunday afternoon, when my daughter 
comes in from the Sunday school; he plainly 
knows the day, and the other Sunday when she 
appeared went and fetched his muzzle, bringing it 
to her in his mouth. When the maids come down 
in the morning to their work, he takes no notice of them ; 
when they come dressed in the afternoon, he capers 
round them and gives them a welcome such as he 
gives to other members of the house.” 


So Far and 
no Farther. 


Setettenten The Sun rises at Greenwich on the 
Notes for 1st day at 8h. 8m. in the morning, and 
January. —_ sets at 3h. 59m. in the evening ; on the 

t1th he rises at 8h. 5m., and sets at 4h. 12m. ; and on 

the 21st he rises at 7h. 56m. and sets at 4h.27m. The 
earth is in perihelion or at the nearest point in its orbit 
to the Sun on the 2nd, about an hour after noon. The 

Moon becomes Full at 24 minutes after midnight on 

the 7th; enters her Last Quarter at 3h. 45m. on the 

afternoon of the 15th ; becomes New at 7h. 25m. on 
the morning of the 22nd ; and enters her First Quarter 
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at 2h. 33m. on the afternoon of the 29th. She will 
be in apogee or farthest from the earth about 4 
o’clock on the afternoon of the 4th, and in perigee or 
nearest us half an hour after noon on the 20th. She 
will occult the Pleiades on the evening of the 3rd, the 
brightest star, Alcyone or Eta Tauri, passing behind 
her dark limb at 8h. 46m., and reappearing at the 
bright limb at 1oh. 8m. A partial eclipse of the Moon 
(visible in this country and over Europe and Africa 
generally) will take place on the 7th ; the first contact 
with the Earth’s shadow at toh. 57m. ; the middle of 
the eclipse (when not more than about one sixth of the 
diameter will be obscured) at a quarter of an hour 
before midnight; and the last contact with the 
shadow at 32 minutes past midnight. A fortnight 
after this, on the 22nd inst., will occur the total 
eclipse of the Sun for the observation of which a large 
number of astronomers have gone to India, as the 
duration of totality will there be longer than anywhere 
else except over the Arabian Sea ; near Bombay this 
will somewhat exceed two minutes. After leaving 
India, the shadow-line will pass in a north-easterly 
direction into Western China. The planet Mercury will 
be at inferior conjunction with the Sun on the 6th, and 
at greatest western elongation from him on the 29th, so 
that in the second half of the month he will be 
visible in the morning before sunrise, situated in the 
constellation Sagittarius. Venus at the beginning 
of the month rises only a short time before the Sun, 
and will cease to be visible before the end of it. Mars 
is now very near Venus, but rises a little earlier each 
morning, and is very slowly increasing in brilliancy. 
Jupiter is this month a conspicuous object in the 
morning, situated in the western part of the constella- 
tion Virgo ; by the end of it he will rise at 10 o'clock in 
the evening. Saturn is also a morning star, rising 
much later than Jupiter; his apparent place in the 
constellation, Scorpio, a few degrees to the north of the 
large red star Antares.—W. T. LYNN. 


THREE PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


I. GEOGRAPHICAL ACROSTIC. 


A prize of FIVE SHILLINGS ts offered for the best 
short answer in rhyme. 
1. 
In pages conned from age to age, 
And treasured still as precious lore, 
He tells the tale of kings and queens, 
Castles and knights, and long-fought war. 
Il. 


Misrule dies hard, in horror, madness, darkest night, 
Freedom is born from chaos, slowly grows the light. 


III. 


A glorious victory bringeth fearful woe, 
Two armies fly before the raging foe. 


IV. 


Great in his pride this eagle, soaring high,” * 
Defeat doth scorn, 
His fate, with broken wing, in captive cage, 
‘To die forlorn. 
v. 
King Pepin’s warlike son, royally great, 
By Papal hand raised to imperial state. 
Vi. 
A barren rock in a southern sea, 
Once Europe turned her gaze on thee. 


THE WHOLE. 


In turn our love, our hate, our blame, our praises flow, 
To thee, our nearest friend, to thee, our dearest foe. 











wo 


w 


uw 


6. 


fo 
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II. SHAKESPEARIAN ACROSTIC. 


A prize of TWO GUINEAS is offered to the solver of 
the series. (Should more than one competitor succeed, 
a sixth acrostic will be given to work off the tie. 
Winners of last year debarred. The solutions will not 
be given till April, so that the five answers need not 
be sent in until March 20th, but the Editor prefers to 
receive them month by month.) 


THIRD OF FIVE. 


. “This ... of such dear souls, this dear, dear 
land, 
Dear for its reputation through the world.” 

. “ ... England! model to thy inward greatness, 
Like little body with a mighty heart, 

What might’st thou do, that honour would thee do, 
Were all thy children kind and natural!” 

. “Take heed you dally not before . . . king, 
Lest He, that is the supreme King of kings, 
Confound your hidden falsehood !” 

. “Awake! ... English nobility, 

Let sloth not dim your honours.” 

. “And you, good yeomen, 

Whose . .. were made in England, show us 
here, 
The mettle of your pasture.” 

. “Where’er I wander, boast of this I can, 
Though banished, yet a . . . Englishman.” 

. “Awake remembrance of these valiant dead, 
And with your puissant arm renew their feats: 

. are their heir.” 


The initial letters of the omitted words spell the 
following omitted word : 


WHOLE. “O where is faith? O where is... ?” 


(Give Act and Scene of each quotation.) 


III. NEW COMPETITION. 


The Editor invites any readers of the F1R¥SIDE 
CLUB fo contribute short paragraphs (averaging 150 
words) for insertion, under the following heading of 
“ Tea-table Topics.” These must be original, and 
signed with pen-name or initials. Only the best sent 
in will be printed. The column is open to a wide 
variety of interests, and a prize of FIVE SHILLINGS 
will be awarded for the best paragraph each month. 


: AWARDS. — H. B. BALFour, 19 George 
Square, Edinburgh, and C. M. PARSON, Coates, 
Cirencester, have each won a prize of Five Shillings 
(see below). 


RULES.—I. Write very clearly, on one side; sign 


with name and address. 
side all letters, 


; Il. Competitions I. and ITT. must, and C ompeti- 
“i on 1. may, be sent by the 20th of this month. Results 
will appear here. The Editor's decisions are final, and 
private correspondence is impossible. 


Write FIRESIDE CLUB out- 


NOVEMBER COMPETITIONS. 


GEOGRAPHICAL ACROSTIC, EGYPT (page 67). 
PRIZE ANSWER. 
Elephantina’s \ovely isle, 
That seems ’mid parting streams to smile, 
Brings not such glory to the land 
As Gordon’s brave but fruitless stand ; 
As Young’s endeavour to reveal 
What Pyramids and tombs conceal ; 
As Tel-el-Kebirs march by night, 
Where Britain’s valour won the fight, 
Egypt acknowledging her might. 
H. B. BALFOUR. 


WATER-COLOUR DRAWING. 


The designs sent in for Table-napkin Rings for this 
Competition are so far above the average of such 
Competition drawings, that the Editor finds judging 
extremely difficult. Some are humorous, as M. M. 
Chemelle’s “Off to Klondyke,” and the design of mice 
at dinner, which Suzanne Fauquet sends from Rouen. 
Others are exquisitely dainty in execution, such as 
W. Hill’s and E. D. Cooke’s Cupids and Blossoms. 
Others are remarkable for well-balanced and well- 
covered designs of a conventional order, and therefore 
most suitable for practical use. 

The prize is awarded to Miss C. M. Parson, for her 
design of Dandelion Clocks blown by two Children. 
The design is on a deep orange ground, with brown 
borders, dull greens and blues carrying out the colour- 
scheme. The paper used is notably thick and rough, 
which has a serviceable as well as effective result. 
Besides those above mentioned, L. G. Dale, E. C. 
Jolly, C. D. Cole, M. Hill, and R. K. are Highly Com- 
mended. 

There will be another Prize Competition in Water- 
colours for members of the Club announced next 
month. 


TEA-TABLE TOPICS. 


In common, I make no doubt, with 
Tea han Years many of the readers of the Fireside 
Club, I have always been under the im- 
pression that the price of tea 140 years ago was prac- 
tically prohibitive, as far as the poor were concerned. 
In that piece of admirable fooling, Dr. Johnson’s 
answer to Mr. Hanway, who rashly attacked his 
favourite beverage, I was much surprised to find the 
other day this incidental note of its cost. After re- 
marking that Chinese tea was largely imported at an 
original cost of one shilling a pound, and under a fur- 
ther cost in taxation of over two shillings a pound 
—total, a trifle of over three shillings a pound—he 
adds, “for two millions” (of pounds) “more brought 
clandestinely from the neighbouring coasts, we pay at 
twenty-pence a pound.” So, many people must have 
been able to supply themselves at what, nowadays, is 
still considered a cheap rate. Do contemporary re- 
cords throw any light on the question? Dr. Johnson’s 
essay is called “Review of a Journal of Eight Days’ 
Journey.”—BOHEA 





204 THE FIRESIDE CLUB. 


A recent form of amusement in what 
we may grandiloquently call intellectual 
circles, is the inversion of well-known 
sayings and proverbs. It does not require even 
pencil and paper for the players, and can be played 
alone in the train, or by a company in the firelit half- 
hour after tea, or anywhere. There are no rules to 
observe, and the sole object is to strike out a spark of 
wit on any given theme. Some recent inversions (of 
which the original forms will be easily guessed) may 
amuse the Club. . . . A practice in the town is worth 
two in the bush.... All is not bold that twitters... . 
The tyre is a good servant but a bad master.... A 
thing of duty is a bore for ever... You may leada 
girl to the altar, but you can’t make her think. (The 
last could not easily be bettered).—-BROWNIE. 


A Game of 
it. 


The topic of simplicity dealt with 
last month suggests, to a man, possible 
reforms in other directions than the 
social ones indicated. If the fair members of the Club 
will take such a hint in good part, may I propose four 
rules not incompatible with their duty of beauty ? 

I. Have pretty clothes, and becoming, by all means, 
and have them well made. 

II. Have as few as possible. (This will save much 
of the time you seem to spend in deciding which to 
wear.) 

III. Never buy the unnecessary. 

IV. For every new dress you buy give one away.— 
FIANCE. 


Rules for 
Dress. 


“ Real fairy stories are becoming very 
scarce now,” a child remarked lately. 
Nominal fairy stories are launched in 
plenty every publishing season, gaily bound and figure- 
headed with promising titles. But alas! when the 
young adventurer steps on board and makes all sail 
for some mind-satisfying clime of fancy, behold the 
craft is laden to the very water’s edge with facts in 
bulk, or quite unseaworthy from a deck cargo of morals, 
or history, or natural science, so that no explorer, how- 
ever high-hearted, could hope to navigate her through 
the “foam of perilous seas” of disillusion to “ faery 
lands.”—R. M. B. 


Real Fairy 
Stories. 


CHESS. 

One advantage possessed by chess is almost, 
unique. No matter how exalted the station or how 
important the position occupied—let a man be an 
archbishop or even a king—he will not lose any 
dignity by studying chess. It is partly for this reason 
that the game has ever been so much in favour in high 
places, from the times of ancient Eastern monarchs, 
through the ages in which the Venetian Doges 
flourished, down to our own time. It is true that 
kings and princes did not always keep their temper 
over the board, and even came to blows in one re- 
corded instance ; but this at least was an exceptional 
episode, and there have been certainly thousands of 
gambling quarrels to one arising out of chess. 

While as much in vogue as ever among the clergy 
and nobility, the game has lately become very popular 
in every rank ; and artisans and others may often be 


seen in the literary institutes scattered all over the 
kingdom occupied in earnest, if not very profound 
games on any winter evening. 

Among representative players may be found in 
fact all sorts and conditions of men. The clergy are 
often very powerful amateurs, and the same may be 
said of lawyers and doctors (Staunton was a lawyer, 
and Lasker is a doctor, I believe), while musicians 
and artists have given to the chess world some of its 
ornaments in Philidor and Boden. 

Buckle, the great historian, was an almost equally 
great chess player, and Napoleon the conqueror 
(almost) of the world was well known to be an 
enthusiast, and to have solaced himself during his 
captivity by contests with his warders. He recog- 
nised no doubt the essentially military character of 
the game, which has ever attracted to it the more 
thoughtful and studious in the French, the English, 
and the German armies. It is possible that Moltke 
owed some of his genius in strategy to his fondness 
for the game, and the rumour that Bismarck is also a 
fine player ought to be true, even if it is not. 

Two of the finest problem composers I ever met 
were officers in our army ; and Captain Kennedy, the 
genial author of “ Waifs and Strays” (a most amusing 
Chess-book), was a member of the same profession. 

Chess played for amusement need never absorb an 
undue portion of time, for the habit of thinking closely 
and deciding promptly can be applied to chess just as 
it has to be applied continually to matters of much 
more importance which brook no delay. Do not try 
to play perfect chess. This is only possible to an 
ideal being, and would be very tame then ; and you 
probably cannot ever even approach it. Play your 
best in the time which can be reasonably allotted for 
the purpose. 


CHESS PROBLEM. 
By J. PAUL TAYLOR. 
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[10 + 9=19pieces. 


Mate in two moves. 


Solutions of the above, received before the publica- 
tion of the number in which the answer appears, will 
be duly acknowledged ; and any queries on the subject 
will be answered if space permits. 








